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‘CONTINUITY IN WINDOWS 
By ERIC OSTROM 
Page 4 

“It isn’t always practical or, for that matter, necessary 
for a displayman to maintain continuity in a group of win- 
dows. The only utilization of this factor in window dis- 
play merchandising is to produce harmony or, shall we say, 
sameness of effect whereby the completed display will pre- 
sent its thought in a powerful, persuasive manner; a manner 
making it unncessary for an observer to give each part of 
the display minute inspection in order to grasp the meaning 
of the whole.” . We could go on quoting “high spots” 
from, Mr. Ostrom’s article but feel that the reader will pick 
out these important fundamentals himself. 


COAXING BUYING INCLINATIONS 
By CLEMENT KIEFFER, JR. 
Page 10 
“The success of every retail store depends upon the 
actual volume of merchandise which crosses the counter. 
This volume can be aided very materially by well-planned 
and effective window displays. Taking into consideration 
window displays all over the country, it is doubtful whether 
the average efficiency reaches an even 50 per cent. This 
means that less than one-half the opportunity for selling 
merchandise through the window is grasped. 6 Mr. 
Kieffer points out other important facts in his article; we 
know you will find his consideration of display problems 
very interesting and true. 


ITINERANT DISPLAYS “GO PLACES—DO THINGS” 
By W. L. STENSGAARD 
Page 12 

“<Ttinerant’ displays are a new form of publicity that, 
when properly designed and used, will make all other 
mediums of publicity more effective. In other words, ‘itin- 
erant’ displays are the last link in the development of a 
successful publicity campaign. And, if ‘itinerant’ displays 
can accomplish more ‘sales’—and experience has proved that 
this accomplishment is not a possibility but an actuality— 
their success as a medium is assured.” . . . Mr. Stens- 
gaard has developed this new form of publicity; he has a 
right to be proud of the success accorded “itinerant” dis- 


plays. 


ON THE COVER 

Credit must be given to Harry Schoenlaub, display di- 
rector, Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the very 
modern, in fact, “Continental” shoe display. The trim 
appeared in one of the “Parkway” windows; was in sand, 
silver, black and white, and needless to mention, it stopped 
the customers and sold shoes. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


ONWARD! 


A tiny spark of life, with a virility that could not be snuffed out, displayed 
itself at the Chicago convention of the International Association of Display Men. 
Gone forever is the ballyhoo of the past, the flare for the torch light and the 
tinsel veil. 


The association has drifted down to rock bottom, but a light of sincerity, 
of conviction, of determination and of courage shines at the bottom of the abyss. 


Banding themselves together for the arduous task ahead are a group of 
hardfisted, levelheaded, capable, fighting displaymen who will build for the pro- 
fession a niche of glory in the return march to successful retail merchandising. 


. Headed by Charles W. Vosburg, the newly elected president, and supported 
by a group of capable men, there will dawn a new era in the annals of display 
cooperation and development. Gone forever, perhaps, the selfish interests and 
the vainglorious efforts that have so frequently marked the association’s affairs. 


The past has been placed behind! The future will be anchored in the bed- 
rock of successful retail merchandising! Yes, it is on bedrock that this group 
of men will build for permanency; will build a display organization that will 
carry the banner of merchandise displays forward. 


With the crystallization of this new display structure, and the recognition 
that the work of its adherents will justify, display will be placed first 
among the sales and advertising media of modern merchandising. This new 
display will win a reappraisal of its rightful position in the sales promotion 
work of retailer and manufacturer. A bigger and better horizon looms for 
those men who dig in and effect the sales accomplishments that only this new 
d‘splay can offer. 


The future of display is not doubtful; needed only is a keener understanding 
and finer application of those fundamentals that make display offer possibilities 
in the realms of advertising unequalled by any of its competitive media. Rather, 
display holds a non-competitive sphere in the advertising world; it is the co- 
ordinator of them all, the first as well as the final link in making public accept- 
ance prove itself in the tingle of the cash register. 


Vosburg and your determined group, more power to you; your courage 


insures success. 


June, 1932 
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ITS NOT JUST 
A FAD 


Lswr it history that repeats itself? 


Hasn’t the reiteration of events been 
proved? Our learned scientists and 
historians have attested history’s repe- 
tition time and time again. Defi- 
nite proof of such action has been 
proffered, but it seems that but few 
members of this noble race of ours care 
about history and whether it has a 
habit of repeating itself. Consequently, 
the establishment of schools of research 
or the findings of individuals mean but 
little to the masses. 

Columbus said, “The world is 
round!” But to the rank and file it 
remained flat. Einstein’s theory of 
relativity is understood by but few, 
with most of us neither caring whether 
there is a fourth or more dimensions or 
whether the first two dimensions are 
dependent upon the third. 

Most of us are unwilling to shoulder 
responsibility; too willing to “let the 
other fellow” do the work, but not too 
greedy to claim the credit once the pio- 
neer’s theories are proved actualities. 
We refuse to acknowledge develop- 
ments in any line of endeavor until 
those possessed of pioneering courage 
have proved the truth of their state- 
ments. 

Let us confine our consideration of 
acceptance of new methods to three 
phases of retailing: “Open Display,” 
“Modernism” in display merchandising 
and the development of the “Continen- 
tal” display technique. 

First: When open display methods 
were first developed as profitable for 
drug store merchandising, most retail 
merchandisers threw their hands up in 
ridicule and exclaimed, “Look what 
they’re doing to drug stores! They’re 
opening up merchandise and placing it 
on tables and counters in the center of 
the store where it will get dirty and 
where customers will have every oppor- 
tunity to ‘lift? the goods. They’re 
crazy!” 

Just how “crazy” the pioneers of the 
“open display” methods were is best 
proved by acknowledging its adoption 


by 20th century drug store merchandis- 
ers. In fact, what retailer today isn’t 
trying to adapt “open display” meth- 
ods? 

Second: Let us consider the radical 
development of “modernism” in display 
work. This form of decorative window 
merchandising made its appearance im- 
mediately following the war, and the in- 
dignant acknowledgment of the display 
profession, merchandisers and public 
was unanimous in announcing, “It’s 
freakish,” “It’s just a fad,” “It won’t 
last” . . . but it did! 

We admit the first developments 
were “freakish,” and that it remained 
for the profession to modify “futurist” 
and “modernistic” themes in the de- 
velopment of “good taste” in modern 
display merchandising. 

Third: We advance! We always 
advance!—usually before the masses 
are ready. Yes, “Continental” display 
methods are slowly but surely making 
deep inroads in American display con- 
sciousness. The new development is 
upon us, even before most of us under- 
stand the reasons for the last develop- 
ment—“modernism.” 

“Continental” display methods are 
rapidly becoming a vital part of pro- 
gressive display merchandising. Re- 
tailers employing this new form of win- 
dow display presentations challenge the 
business world to question their pro- 
gressiveness—but the only recognition 
comes in the form of, “It’s freakish,” 
“Tt’s just a fad,” “It won’t last.” 

It was ever thus! But, just as the 
leaders of the display industry, in the 
face of ridicule, advanced beyond 
“modernism,” these same leaders will 
“Americanize” “Continental” display 
methods even while the “masses” are 
still wondering what “Continental” dis- 
plays represent. The same merchan- 
disers that, five years ago, proclaimed 
“modernism” in display merchandising 
work “a fad” and a “passing fancy” are 
the same merchandisers that today are 
denouncing “Continental” display 
methods. . . . History certainly repeats 
itself! 
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“Continuity” and 
“Unity” 


By ERIC OSTROM 
PRESIDENT SEATTLE 
DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
KLOPFENSTEIN’S 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Continuity and unity are two greatly different words, 
continuity meaning, “the state of being contiguous; intimate 
association or relation; a continuous mass or series; a stretch,” 
while unity refers to “a state of being one; oneness; a totality 
cf related parts; a complex or systematic whole.” Both words 
and definitions are vastly different yet they combine to form 
a powerful medium for good window merchandising. 

It isn’t always practical or, for that matter, necessary to 
maintain identical continuity in a group of windows. My 
utilization of this factor in window display merchandising 
is to produce harmony or, shall we say, sameness of technique 
whereby the completed display will present its thought in a 
powerful, persuasive manner; a manner making it unnecessary 
fer an observer to give each part of the display minute in- 
spection in order to grasp the meaning of the whole. Haven't 
you seen displays that were so confusing that they failed to 
get their message across? Haven’t you seen displays in which 
the window man had so mixed his merchandising thoughts 
that each phase of his presentation presented a different pic- 
ture? Such trims lack continuity—continuity of thought; 
continuity of presentation; continuity of merchandise drama- 


e 





tization. 
I have found that my most successful windows are thcse 

that maintain continuity as one of the most important phases enly from the standpoint of simplicity of demonstration but 
of display merchandising. In other words, the customer, in from immediate and complete intrcduction to that which is 
viewing a set of “Klopfenstein’s” trims, knows immediately being featured. 

just what each presentation is and what thought is being mer- Our windows present the thought of goods “at a glance” 
chandised. Complete lack of conflict in display effects makes with additional identification wherever practical. Take the 
their consideration of the trim much mere gratifying not clothing display pictured with this article: If you, in walking 


—“Continuity” plays a 
very important role in 
my presentation of win- 
[ : dow cards. I always 
| : try to maintain sameness 

in each card, and if the 
reader will study the 
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oe | Ck ‘ cards in the two win- 
ae : : dows appearing with this 
—ERVMPLILK | } ; article, this positive 
ae i technique will be ob- 
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—“Continuity” is cer- 
tainly prominent in this 
shirt display. Notice 
how group. placement 
has been “followed 
through.” Notice how 
the different groups have 
been “unified”— 
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past, were to glance at the trim, wouldn’t you be very likely to 
form the correct opinion that clothing was being featured and 
that the price was $35.00? If you missed the price identi- 
fication on the poster background wouldn’t you be likely to 
see it on the individual sign with each group or on the ticket 
on each suit? 


—The cards shown on 
these two pages were 
used in different win- 
dows, but their presenta- 
tion is identical. “Con- 
tinuity” in show card 
work enables the card 
man to “speed” up his 
card production — he 
doesn’t find it necessary 
to try to create new 
styles for each card— 


—aAs in the shirt display 
pictured on the opposite 
page, this clothing dis- 
play develops force 
through the definite use 
of “continuity” and “uni- 
fication” of group ar- 
rangement— 


WORLD 5 


What better illustration of continuity of effects can be 
given than to study its application in these two displays. Con- 
sider continuity in the applicaticn and arrangement of the mer- 
chandise effects—in other words, duplication of ideas. Study 
the placement of the fixtures in relation to the center of the 
window; window glass; the front and the back of the display. 
Consider, above all else, the unification of merchandise groups; 
the duplication of units and their application in the display as 
applicable to continuity. Such consideration should impress 
the reader immediately of merchandising simplicity; of ease 
of effects and of the effectiveness of similiar arrangements in 
presentation of goods; of complete control of window space 
in its relation to the merchandise, to the presentation and to 
the entire front. 


Study the continuity of the window cards as represented in 
the reproductions of displays, as well as in the reproductions 
of actual cards. Compare the cards in the windows for varia- 
tions in presentation—which, when continuity is maintained, is 
not lacking. 


Question the effectiveness of similiar presentations, if you 
can, and then form your own conclusion relative to the im- 
portant and absolute necessity of continuity of merchandise 
and unification of effects in display presentations. Simplicity, 
we agree, is of paramount importance where smart, modern 
display merchandising is concerned—and if continuity of pres- 
entation and unification of effects will obtain simplicity, then to 
realize the full value of show window fronts displaymen must 
acquire an appreciation of these two factors as they apply to 
medern display merchandising. If forceful presentations can 
be secured by employing unity and continuity, then the earlier 
the displayman develops a real appreciation for these two 
display fundamentals as they apply to his work, the sooner his 
windows will produce the results capable of correct display 
merchandising. 


True application cf display fundamentals has been very lax 
in the past but display merchandising of tomorrow will require 
of display merchandisers a much more definite knowledge of 
fundamentals. The utility of a window today, in most in- 
stances, results in a space in which goods can be placed. Win- 
dows have a very definite job to perform, and 100 per cent 
performance cannot be obtained without complete knowledge 
and functional performance of all available facilities. When 
such knowledge is obtained, then, and then only, will a store’s 
display performance be sixteen cylinder or 100 per cent. 
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THE PURSE STRINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY ARE HELD 
won suc | BY THE WOMEN. IT IS A 
PAPA DOESNT REALIZE | | WELL RECOGNIZED FACT 


WHAT A COMFORT 
HE AUTOMATIC i 
FORAGE WATER Fe 


sce" 


SHEATER REALLY Is 


Tuis “woman who buys” must be ever in our minds when 
we plan window displays for utility appliances. She is the 
one who makes a house a home. Her clothes prove to us 
that she has an eye for color and design. 

With the possible exception of some of the newer gas 
ranges, few utility appliances are attractive in themselves. 
A manually operated water-heater is much the same in ap- 
pearance as one that operates automatically. A woman has 

little interest in mechanical contrivances. She is only inter- : 
ee ee ogy ey ested in what they will do for her home, the work that they i 
: will save, their convenience. 

Let us analyze the water-heater display; the woman’s point 
of view was considered when it was designed. There is a 
facetious touch in the copy that appeals more to women than 
to men. They are inclined to remember and comment upon 
it. The colors used are of the period of the Victorian maiden 
with the tea-kettle. Lavenders, soft blue-greens, and pastel 
tints of pinks and yellows, with subdued tones of dark blues 


Through the definite charm of simplicity 
and a wide variation in handling, the de- 
signs of Guy Philp effectively promote the 
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The Woman Buys 


THAT AT LEAST 80 PER CENT 
OF OUR SPENDING IS DONE 
BY THE WOMAN OR UNDER 
HER DIRECT INFLUENCE. 


and purples in the bands of lettering draw attention to the 
message. 

The display on house-heating, “Next Winter Will You Be 
Shoveling Coal and Ashes Again?” at first glance seems an 
appeal directed entirely to the man of the house. But who 
shovels the coal during the day in the average home? One 
other display that seems very masculine is captioned “Don’t 
Guess.” It is masculine in the general masses of the de- 
sign, but the colors are chartreuse green, black, plum, white 
and metallic copper. 

Displays planned to interest women will also appeal to 
men if we remember that the fussy frills and ribbons of our 
masculine idea of eternal feminine is true of only a small 
minority. The likes and dislikes of women, as exemplified 
in the clothes that they wear, extend all the way from the 
taste of the fluffy-ruffles type to the preferences of the most 
severely tailored—From September, 1931, issue, Gas Appli- 
ance Merchandising. 


sales of gas appliances. Mr. Philp is 
director of display for the Kings County 
Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Is the Lithographing Industry 
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Becoming “ChinafiedP” 


(From an address delivered by Mr. Freeman at the recent 
convention of the Eastern Lithographers’ Association, New 
York City.) 


Ix going over the “Lithographers’ Journal,” April, 1932 issue, 
the very first article reads “Mr. Trampush Speaks on Web 
Offset Lithography.” Next is ‘Research on Lithographic 
Paper Makes Progress,” followed by an article “Progress in 
Offset Printing,” ‘“‘The Basic Foundation of a Photo Litho 
Piate,” ‘Pressure Dampers, Crystallization, Blankets,” “Some 
Modern Technical Problems Analyzed” and so on. This is as 
it should be. The major problem of the lithographic employee 
and his organization is to improve his technical skill at a pro- 
duction cost to favorably meet the competition of the other 
methods of reproduction. We, the executives of the lithographic 
industry, too, have a major problem which must be solved. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, talking on ‘Preparedness’ before 
we entered the World War, coined one of the most vivid and 
expressive phrases of our time. Speaking of the helplessness 
of a great and wealthy nation, no matter what its man-power, 
its natural resources or native courage, if it had only out-of- 
date, antiquated, inadequate defenses, Rcosevelt said: “I don’t 
want the United States to be ‘Chinafied’.”. In view of what is 
happening, this phrase is not only picturesque, but prophetic. 

There is China, numerically the greatest nation in the world. 
She has huge man-power, vast natural resources, enormous 
natural wealth. And the whole world can testify to the des- 
perate courage, against cverwhelming odds, of her brave de- 
fenders. Yet all the resources, all the lives, all that magnificent 
courage was poured out in vain. China was again beaten to 
her knees. She was left helpless before her aggressors, simply 
because she was fighting with out-dated, antiquated weapons. 

The entire lithographic industry is in danger of being 
“Chinafied” today. It is in danger of becoming the helpless 
tcol in the hands of new forces, new influences which we are 
too blind to see and too unorganized to fight. They hold the 
upper hand, because we are still living in the past. Fighting 
unimportant problems, instead of facing realities. We are 
puttering with non-essentials, while disaster faces us. 

Here we are, a great industry, millions invested in equip- 
ment, millions in payroll, suppcerting directly and indirectly 
hundreds of thousands of people. What is happening? Plants 
that once ran to capacity or better, dwindling down to half 
capacity or less. Costly equipment idle. Wage cuts and more 
wage cuts in an industry noted fer high standards of work 
and pay. Plant pitted against plant in cutthroat competition 
for profitless business. 

Is depression the cause? We are only fooling ourselves, 
shutting our eyes again to realities, if we let that weak blanket 
excuse for failure stand. Business conditions today constitute 
one of the greatest opportunities for service and profit for 
cur industry. We can do more business today than we ever 
did because business in general actually needs what we have 
to offer. 

Let’s look at the facts as they affect our industry today. 
Who is in the saddle? The purchasing agent and production 
man. Who are holding the reins? The “bid hound,” the 
“chiseler,” the “sharp-shooter.” They crack the whip, and 
reputable concerns fall all over themselves to hand over their 


By MORRIS EINSON 
PRESIDENT 
EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


profits. I hear the lithographers taking orders at less than cost 
of materials and labor; of concerns consoling themselves with 
the thought that they would lose more if the presses were not 
running. All this, while we have something to offer business 
which would be eagerly bought if properly presented. 

There are two things responsible for this condition: One, 
that we are still selling lithography. And so long as we are 
selling a medium of production and not a definite medium of 
sales, we shall be at the mercy of the price-hound and the 
“P. A. Complex” that’s ruining American business today. The 
other is, that we have permitted too many other people to 
come between us and the ultimate buyer. 

What gets the ear of the advertiser today? Who has the 
confidence and determines the decision of the real power behind 
the purse? It is the specialist—the packaging specialist, the 
direct mail specialist, the dealer help specialist, the advertising 
adviser specialist, the expert designer specialist, the stylist, etc. 
While it is unfair to generalize, one thing seems to be true: 
That the specialist is likely to be a “faddist.” In his or her 
eagerness for novelty, any new prccess, tried or untried, prac- 
tical or impractical, is likely to be the specialist’s recom- 
mendation. Suppose the specialist who has the advertiser’s 
confidence decides, in his or her wisdom, that lithography 
has outgrown its usefulness in the modern trend cf advertising 
or packaging or calendars or what-not. Suppose that he or 
she recommends using cellophane instead of labels or wrappers 
or cigar bands on cartens. Or recommends water color print- 
ing, or roto, or silk screen process, or whatever happens to 
be the current craze or novelty, instead of lithography. Where 
does lithography stand then? 

Let me read part cf an article, written by a self-styled 
expert, which was given three pages in the March issue of 
“Advertising Arts,” the supplement to “Advertising & Selling” 
magazine. This article was addressed “To the Manufacturer” : 

“Decoration, the ‘pretty picture’ aspect of design, is 
just beginning to sweep through window and counter 
display. Shipping cases are turned into display cases 
overnight. Decoration has a sorely needed job to do in 
carrying the sales drive from the printed page over to 
the packing. This bridge from publication to counter 
has been neglected. The merchandise thinking has often 
been left to the lithographer or the printer, who is an 
excellent craftsman but not always an advertising exe- 
cutive, nor a sales strategist. As a result, display ma- 
terial has been the weakest and most extravagant factor 

in the master plan of publicity and promotion. Extrava- 

gant because not planned to do its work ccherently.” 

Whe is responsible for this wholesale indictment of the 
entire Graphic Arts Industry? A young man whose whole 
crganization consists cf himself as president, another young 
man as vice-president and a third as secretary-treasurer. Their 
entire personnel, equipment and facilities are housed in a tiny 
office twelve by sixteen feet. And yet such “experts” are 
permitted to be the mouthpiece of equally sweeping opinions 
in responsible, important publications, which would consider 
it “unethical” to print arguments partial to “suppliers” like 
the printer or lithographer. 

In this instance, we found an unusually fair editor, Mr. 
Frederick Kendall, who won the Harvard award for the 
greatest service to advertising a few years ago. He has per- 
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mitted us to print this answer on behalf of our industry, which 
appeared in the May issue of “Advertising Arts.” It is also 
addressed “To the Manufacturer”: 

“I feel sure that Mr. , when he made this 
statement, could not have been well informed about 
recent progress in the graphic arts industry, or he 
would have been cognizant of two outstanding facts: 

“One, that progressive printing and lithographic 
organization, which place as great stress on the cre- 
ative as the production angle of their business, have, 
in fact, been largely responsible for the recent great 
stimulation of interest in better packaging and store 
' display. 

“Two, that, purely as a matter of good business, 
and in order to make big organizations and plant 
investments running into millions productive, such 
concerns obviously can’t afford to “neglect” their 
best opportunity to sell. 

“IT am certain that Mr. is thinking of a now 
happily bygone day, when he asserts that display ma- 
terial has been the weakest and most extravagant 
factor in the master plan of publicity and promotion. 
Extravagant because not planned to do its work co- 
herently. I should like to commend to his attention the 
splendid work done in recent years by advertising ex- 
ecutives and agencies, in cooperation with creative 
lithographers, in making window and store display one 
of the most productive of media, and with most directly 
traceable results. 

“It is equally certain that changes in packaging, 
progress in display, positive proof of its productiveness 
will bring business to the producing organizations in 
the graphic arts, and will benefit them in direct pro- 
portion to the pioneer work that they do for the adver- 
tiser. 

“As a matter of fact, the modern lithographic or 
printing plant is no longer a mere conglomeration of 
presses and other machinery. 

“Well-balanced, progressive organizations of this 
type lay equal stress on the creative aspect of their 
work. They maintain large staffs of artists, writers, 
research men, men with reputations in merchandising; 
and designers and inventors whose sole concern is to 
devise always newer, more interesting and ingenious 
methods of presenting the product and attracting the 
purchaser. 

“This combination of art and merchandising, plus 
practical skill and manufacturing experience, has been 
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the key to the solution of most leading advertisers’ 

repackaging and display problem. 

“The progress of the printing and lithographic in- 
dustries is inextricably bound up with progress in in- 
dustrial art as it relates to merchandising. This close 
collaboration has been, to a major degree, responsible 
for the truly amazing forward movement in this direc- 
tion with which the creative printer or lithographer has 
not only kept pace, but has vigorously led and stimu- 
lated at all times.” 

If these facts were generally understood and accepted by 
the advertiser, and the most powerful of all intermediaries 
between him and our industry, the advertising agency, it 
would make a great difference in the relations and standing 
of the lithographer in his market. But what are the facts? 
The agency submits an advertising budget. It goes into 
detail about expenditures and media. It may apportion a 
more or less small percentage to “dealer helps” or direct 
mail. But in no case does it specially mention “Lithography” 
because it is not considered a medium, but merely one among 
several means of reproduction, the choice of which it left to 
the discretion of the production manager or purchasing agent. 

If lithography is to have any standing before the agent 
or advertiser, if it is not to surrender completely to the pres- 
ent tendency to place it at the mercy of the price-shopper, 
it must achieve standing as a definite medium, as the best 
means to do certain types of jobs—jobs that are essential 
steps in the advertising and merchandising plan. 

Let us see what is the actual status of at least one fairly 
well-defined medium, for which lithography is more or less 
the accepted or preferred means of reproduction. Take win- 
dow display, for instance. 

In the latest textbook on advertising media, a 500-page 
volume by Professor Hugh P. Agnew, published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., there is just one solitary paragraph listing 
“signs” as “dealer advertising.” This indicates that the ad- 
vertising professor who writes a book on advertising media 
does not recognize window display at all as such. It has no 
recognition or standing in the departments of advertising. 
In reply to my letter calling the publishers’ attention to this 
glaring omission, their reply was: 

(Continued on page 23) 


—Surely, this all-silver Pinaud display 

vindicates the claims made by Mr. Einson 

in his talk before the Eastern Lithograph- 

ers’ Association. The display, incidently, 

is an Einson-Freeman national display 
production— 


inaud 











Coaxing Buying 
Inclinations 


Twenty-Five per cent of the monthly rental of an 
average retail store handling men’s clothing and furnishings 
is for the first ten feet of space’ from the front building 
line. When it is considered that this is the space occupied by 
the window displays, it behooves the merchant to analyze 
whether or not he is taking the fullest possible advantage 
of the opportunities this important space affords. 

The success of every retail store depends upon the actual 
volume of merchandise which crosses the counter. This 
volume can be aided very materially by well-planned and 
effective window displays. Taking into consideration win- 
dow displays all over the country, it is doubtful whether the 
average efficiency reaches an even 50 per cent. This means 
that less than one-half the opportunity for selling merchan- 
dise through the window is grasped. 

What is it that sells merchandise? Is it atmosphere ?— 
atmosphere creates desire, and desire leads to the sale. When 
Lew Hahn was managing director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association he made a statement which is illus- 
trative of the important role that atmosphere plays in cre- 
ating desire for new and better merchandise. He said: 
“Years ago I lived in various mining camps. The people 
there were tremendously prosperous. There was much rich 
ore in the hills and money was coming in from all over to 
develop mines. Everybody had all or more than he needed 
in the way of funds and yet nobody thought of dressing 
in anything except overalls and corduroys. The sale of mer- 
chandise was confined chiefly to necessities.” 

This was true because there was a lack of atmosphere in 
the mining camps. Had there been half a dozen good display- 


—“Continental” in appeal with merchandise 

groups and background displays in effec- 

tive contrasts, this “Kieffer” display 
brought “customer response”— 
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By CLEMENT KIEFFER, Jr. 
THE KLEINHANS CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


men on the job in the stores, and had the stores themselves 
been manned by progressive merchandisers so that attractive 
merchandise would be brought to those towns, I venture to 
say those retail stores would have done a land office busi- 
ness, especially with the women in the camp, and this would 
have reacted favorably upon men’s wear sales. 

The consuming public judges the character of any retail 
store largely by the character of its display windows. Good 
windows are the most efficient way of tempting customers to 
enter a shop, and you then have the opportunity of selling 
them merchandise. The window is the point of distribution— 
an urge across the threshold, which results in sales. Men 
and women are judged today by what they wear, and too 
often stores are judged by their window displays. Just as we 
naturally seek to avoid a slovenly individual, shoppers avoid 
stores where soiled, untidy windows and merchandise prompt 
them to move one. The majority of possible buyers must 
have their needs stimulated and their buying inclinations 
coaxed and, to accomplish this, merchants and their display- 
men must do their part. 

Far too many retailers operate their window display de- 
partment without a budget. This was revealed in a recent 
survey conducted by the I. A. D. M. which showed that 74 
per cent of the stores replying to the questionnaire reported 
the budget system not in use in the window display depart- 
ment. I believe in the budget system. If the merchant, sales 
manager, advertising manager and display manager have 
well defined plans and operate on a budget system, each 
unit can cooperate with the others to a much greater degree 
of efficiency. A displayman then can lay advance plans more 
definitely and can avoid shipshod methods which oftentimes 
result in last-minute planning. There are many points in 
favor of the budget, and it is worthy of adoption by every 
progressive merchant. 

Many merchants are at a loss to determine what percent- 
age of their daily gross sales should be utilized for the up- 
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keep of display windows. The average store appropriates 
078 per cent. This figure, of course, varies according to 
the size of the store, the display frontage and the volume of 
business. It certainly is within reason to believe that if 
display windows are responsible for a great number of sales, 
that it is good business to spend at least .078 per cent gross 
sales for their maintenance. 

The fact that window displaying is selling should not be 
lost sight of by men’s wear retailers. Merchandise appeals 
to the senses in a sale, on the basis of 87 per cent sight, 7 
per cent sound, 3% per cent smell, 1% per cent touch, and 
1 per cent taste. Thus it is easy to see that the window dis- 
play appeals to the strongest factor concerned in making the 
sale, and therefore is of paramount importance. It justi- 
fies every thought and effort that is put behind it. The effect 
of a powerful window can easily be demonstrated in the im- 
mediate jump in sales of the merchandise shown. 

.Every displayman should be a good merchandise man. 
He should keep in touch with all departments, and shou!d 
know what items will respond to display. He should, of 
course, keep posted on all new incoming merchandise; new 
merchandise is full of possibilities. Some types of merchan- 
dise do not respond as readily to window displays as others, 
but with style occupying such an important position in the 
retail men’s wear field today there are but few items of mer- 
chandise in a men’s wear store than cannot be sold through 
proper window display. 

I have called attention to the fact that 25 per cent of the 
monthly rental of an average’retail store handling men’s 
clothing and furnishings is for the first ten feet of space from 
the front building line. Let me assume that the annual rental 
of an average store in a good retail location is $25,000 and 
that the store is 100 feet deep with a modern window dis- 
play front of arcade type architecture receding into the store 
ten feet. The first two feet from the building line repre- 
sents 12 per cent of the total store rent, or, in this case, 
$3,000 per year. The next eight feet are equal to 13 per cent 
of the rent, or $3,250 a year—making a total of $6,250 for the 
first ten feet of your store. This will answer, emphatically, 
why window displays are an important adjunct to your busi- 
ness. 

In arranging a window display,« dignity should be fore- 
most in the mind of the displayman, and merchandise, and 
not fixtures, should be the main object of interest. Successful 
displays are not always the result of careful attention to 
details. Continuity and harmonious blendings of color will 
bring success to the merchant and sales to his store just as 
quickly as displays whose details are immaculate. 

Every display window can be compared to a stage—but 


—The correct presentation of a balanced 
“off-balance” background and merchandise 
group placement is smartly and correctly 
depicted in this display. The “Trump” 
panel used in this trim was produced by 
W. L. Stensgaard and Associates— 


no stage, no matter how well the actors might play their 
roles, would be complete without the proper scenery. At- 
mosphere must be created; the merchandise must be shown 
in its most attractive light and in a sales-compelling manner. 
If window displays are interesting they will build up win- 
dow circulation. One reason why the window display is not 
the best advertising medium is that its circulation is local 
and «is limited to the passing throng. Unless this space is 
filled with merchandise, arranged to create a buying impulse, 
much of the money paid for store rent is lost. 

One method of increasing display efficiency lies in tying-up 
with the national advertising campaigns of manufacturers. 
Millions of dollars are being spent annually to sell goods to 
the consumer. The effect of this advertising is often incom- 
plete if it is not translated immediately into buying impulse. 
The effect of national advertising may linger subconsciously 
for some time, but if the merchant will localize this adver- 
tising by featuring the advertised merchandise in window 
displays which customers have seen on the printed pages of 
magazines the merchant would often be able to crystallize the 
half-formed idea into an immediate buying impulse. In 
other words, the advertising has paved the way; and the well- 
planned display furnishes the final argument, the finishing 
touch which results in a sale. 

Window displays of The Kleinhans Company will often 
feature the merchandise being advertised in the national 
magazines, and we go a step further by including the original 
advertisement in our displays. This not only recalls the ad- 
vertisement to the mind of the window shopper but impresses 
him with the fact that here is a store where the advertised 
merchandise is sold. 

Window displaymen have become a very important factor 
in modern selling, and their importance will increase as the 
art of window display is developed and perfected. The op- 
portunities in this field for men with ideas and a capacity for 
intelligent effort are.many. Ideas, not fixtures, are what 
count. Far too many displaymen are imitators. New ideas 
may be appropriated without apology, providing the display- 
man combines them with his own creative ability. The de- 
velopment of originality in window displays will do more 
to focus consumer attention upon the merchandise being fea- 
tured in the store windows than perhaps almost any other 
factor. 
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Itinerant Displays “Go Places---Do Things” 
For Both Manufacturer 


And Retailer 


T HE “itinerant” display is not s@w. Many attempts have 
been made to “travel” displays, but few such attempts have 
been successful. Failure, in most instances, has been due, 
primarily, to the physical specifications of the display. Such 
displays were usually too elaborate, or were made of mate- 
rials that would not withstand constant shipping, packing 
and unpacking. Then, too, by reason of the fact that the 
details of making such displays were usually turned over 
to the clerical help in the manufacturer’s advertising de- 
partment, and they, knowing all too little about successful 
retail display merchandising and operations—the way sales 
promotion events are planned and executed in a store, actual 
physical requirements about either dimensions, color or mer- 
chandise display—could not be expected to successfully create 
displays that would produce results. 

All too many such displays were created on the artist's 
sketching pad where the buyer, preferring to see practically 
every square foot of the displays’ surface covered with copy 
and illustration, lost sight of the fact that a depth of from 
two to eight feet in front of the actual setting must be devoted 
to the showing of the actual merchandise, and that important 
copy and illustration must be so located that the merchandise 
height or bulk would not interfere with the “message” of the 
display. Such surfaces of a display as are devoted to the 
presentation of the “goods” should be simple of design if not 
entirely plain. The construction and design of the parts of 
any display that are devoted to feattiting the actual mer- 


—The “Hoover” jubilee display permitted 
larger stores throughout America to use 
displays such as is illustrated here. This 
display is 8 feet high and 12 feet long. The 
display afforded a complete tie-up with 
national advertising, therefore assisting 
such advertising in becoming more produc- 
tive at the “point of sale”— 


By W. L. STENSGAARD 
W. L. STENSGAARD AND ASSOCIATES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


chandise must preserve merchandise dramatization and con- 
centration. 

In other words, the failure of traveling displays in the 
past has resulted in the fact that they were designed and 
operated by manufacturing experience when their prime pur- 
pose was retailing. Therefore, to be successful in the future, 
“itinerant” displays should be designed and operated for the 
manufacturer, but by a concern whose staff has the necessary 
retail and display experience. 

A recent successful “itinerant” display campaign, including 
stores from Fifth Avenue, New York City, to Market Street, 
San Francisco, merchandised a display in approximately 1,100 
stores. The list of stores receiving the display could actually 
be termed the “blue book” of America’s retailing. The cam- 
paign was operated on schedule, and the only failure to re- 
ceive displays resulted«frem lack of cooperation in following 
instructions as to shipping dates by a few stores. Such dis- 
crepancies must be expected, but with the increased use of 
“itinerant” displays by manufacturers, we are confident that 
retailers’ appreciation and cooperation will improve con- 
stantly. 

Traveling displays aren’t new. They have been used by 
certain manufacturers for a number of years. The writer 
saw, recently, pictures of a display that was developed a 
few years ago for a certain manufacturer that weighed 
almost a ton. The display included every possible contriv- 
ance—mechanical and otherwise. To be installed successfully 
the services of an engineer were required—and the purpose 
of the display was entirely manufacturing and institutional, 
the display having little, if anything, to do with selling. 

Today, such a plan would obviously defeat itself. That 
manufacturer, incidentally, had a considerable investment in 
displays; plus a large investment in unsatisfactory operation 
of the plan; plus dissatisfied dealers. To him, his display 
campaign was a real headache. However, that manufacturer 
accepted the new plan of “itinerant” displays very readily 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 


























Invites 
Your Patronage 











International Register Co. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative 


Adler-Jones Co. Cutter 


649 So. Wells Street 


Window Decorations and 
Fabrics 





The Koester School 
367 West Adams Street 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Botanical Decorating Co. 
319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


Artistic Decorations and 
Artificial Flowers sisonsiiititi 


National Card, Mat & 
Board Co. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat 
Boards 


Chicago Cardboard Co. 


666-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster and Mat Board 


Schack Artificial Flower 
Co. 
319 W. Van Buren St. 


Artificial Flowers and Win- 
dow Decorations 


Western Felt Works 


4131 Ogden Avenue 
“Acadia Brand” Felt 
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when, step by step, he could compare and analyze the new 
methods with those his organization had used. It was obvi- 
ous to him that traveling—we should say “itinerant”—dis- 
plays to be successful required the services of an experienced 
display specialist or organization. 

When manufacturers appreciate the tremendous worth of 
“window circulation” available with an “itinerant” display 
campaign, this new medium will be recognized as a real 
competitor for other mediums of publicity. “Itinerant” dis- 
plays are a new form of publicity that when properly designed 
and used will make all other mediums of publicity more 
effective. In other words, “itinerant” displays are the last 
link in the development of a successful publicity campaign. 
(If you were to ask a manufacturer what a week’s showing 
of merchandise in 1,000 of America’s finest retail stores was 
worth, his answer, obviously, would be, “A considerable 
amount ;” that is, if he could be assured of proper dealer 
cooperation and a plan without “bugs.”) 

Considerable pessimism on the part of manufacturers who 
have heretofore had unsatisfactory experience with “travel- 
ing” displays, plus a certain amount of pessimism from re- 
tailers as to the practicability of “itinerant” displays, con- 
tinues rightfully, to exist. Like any worthwhile plan, a 
certain amount of time and experience is required in which 
to eliminate or at least minimize or “smooth out” unsuccess- 
ful or unpractical methods of presentation. But it is our sin- 
cere belief that retailers will do well to encourage constantly 
the manufacturers’ use of worthwhile “itinerant” displays and 
discourage the spending of money on displays not suited to 
retailing. Criticism of this new display technique must be 
constructive and the dealers’ reference to “bad feathers” or 
“unsatisfactory experiences” should be detailed specifically 
if this new form of merchandising is to prove the “boom” to 
manufacturers’ display plans (and, incidentally, retailers’ dis- 
play programs) that the displays produced to date have indi- 
cated. 

There is no reason why the use of valuable “itinerant” 
display material cannot be enjoyed by the average department 
store. It has been estimated that a good department store, 
over the period of a year, can secure the use of “itinerant” 
displays valued at from $5,000 to $15,000. The use of a good 


PADMIRES OUR BRADLEY SWIM SUITS 





—This “itinerant” display for “Bradley” 
swim suits, like the “Hoover” display on 
page 12, is 8 feet high and 12 feet long. 
The panels are of “set-back” construction, 
and the “lifeguard” is a cut-out figure that 
can be placed at any convenient position in 
the trim. Displays of smaller dimensions 
were available for stores with smaller 
windows— 


sales-producing display for a week is usually just as valu- 
able to a store as though it had made the complete initial 
expenditure for the display; and, of course, such displays will 
not have to be discarded or salvaged. When this method of 
sales promotion secures the cooperation of every leading re- 
tailer and manutacturer, much less space will be required in 
retail stores for the storage of antiquated props as well as 
a smaller budget for display purposes. Such action will per- 
mit the concentration of the “budget” on displays for selling 
events. The display “budget,” therefore, will become much 
more productive, and the displays featuring standard and 
nationally advertised lines as promoted by the retailer will 
come largely through cooperation with the manufacturer. 

It is believed that the next five years will witness a com- 
plete transformation of manufacturer and dealer display co- 
operation. The “itinerant” display will grow in popularity 
by reason of its own merit. Manufacturers must think seriously 
of the plan, and when action is taken, the guidance of organi- 
zations with proper experience in this old but new form of 
display presentation must be secured. 

Retailers and displaymen, realizing the value of the “itin- 
erant” display relative to sales and displays, should encour- 
age the manufacturers’ use of this method of display merchan- 
dising. The plan is valuable and important, and the proper 
presentation of the plan will enable the retailer to realize 
considerable volume on merchandise so promoted. It isn’t 
necessary to comment on the value to manufacturers of such 
turn-over goods. If “itinerant” displays can accomplish 
more “sales’—and experience has proved that this accom- 
plishment is not a possibility but an actuality—their success 
as a medium is assured. 
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23-10 Bridge Plaza, South 


FRINK SIGNS 








Frink Illuminated Signs have become recognized 
as standard for visibility and beauty. Each is 
designed specially for an intended purpose. 


Infinite display treatments are possible. 


‘One 


FRINK CORPORATION 


Long Island City, N. Y. 

















Now, This New Treasure Book of 
Display Ideas— 


Cutawl Designs 
¥ - =es 


A new book 
just off the 
press to give 
Cutawl Users 
a source of 
artistic, prac- 
tical and 
effective dis- 
play ideas. 


There has 
been an insistent demand for a book of this kind 
and every displayman should welcome it for the 
many ideas it contains for backgrounds and dis- 
play units, both for show window and interior 
display. 

120 pages of hundreds of designs and actual 
displays. It will quickly prove its value and no 
Cutawl user can afford to be without it. Order 
your copy NOW. 


Price p50 Postpaid 
DISPLAY WORLD - - Cincinnati 





























If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display. methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 


and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order | 


blank TODAY. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 
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An Open Letter tothe 
Display Crafts 


By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
PRESIDENT, P. C. D. M. A. 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
THE BON MARCHE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


OpportuNITY—what a wonderful word! When I 
thought of the coming Pacific Coast Display Men’s Associa- 
tion convention in Seattle in September, I thought—here sure 
is an opportunity—and everybody in the display business 
wants opportunities. 

Here’s what Joseph French Johnson says of the word 
“Opportunity”: “Opportunity—it is one of the most important 
words in our language. It means more than chance—chance 
comes to us unasked, unexpected, and often undesired—but 
opportunity comes only as the result of our desiring—willing 
—and acting. It is a precious golden thing and must be 
worked for.” 

The first time I had the opportunity to write an open letter 
to all displaymen, I wrote about the value of having an em- 
blem or certificate of membership in every displayman’s office. 
Today I am going to write about the opportunities a display- 
men’s convention offers. 

I want to congratulate all manufacturers of display fix- 
tures and manufacturers of decoratives. It is through you 
people that such splendid improvements in display have been 
made. Stores all over the country look newer and fresher 
and more interesting than ever before. New ideas in fixtures 
and decorations have been one of the most powerful factors 
in helping stores maintain their dearly won leadership. 

If the June convention of the I. A. D. M. and the P. C. D. 
M. A. convention in September produce the ideas and busi- 
ness they should produce, it will be because manufacturers 
and displaymen have worked together. We all need to 
cooperate. No displayman can create windows of char- 
acter from his experience alone. He needs that broader 
vision to be gained only through association with his 
fellow craftsmen, and the conventions in Chicago and 
Seattle make that possible. The expense incurred in these 
few days of learning is a small consideration when weighted 
against the value of the displayman’s added experience. 

A humorous incident which illustrates the need of co- 
operation happened a few months ago in front of our store. A 
blind pencil seller was sitting on the sidewalk—business was 
rotten—along comes another blind man who believes in ad- 
vertising and display—he was playing an accordion. The 
blind pencil seller thinks—here is opportunity to cash in 
on the other fellow’s publicity. So he gets up and 
takes up a collection. The accordion player finds it out and 
a fight starts. The accordion player misses his man and 
pokes his fist into our show window. That was hard luck for 
the Bon Marche. Here was opportunity brought 
about through displaying talent—what was needed was a 
little cooperation. 

Now then, the manufacturers of fixtures and decorations, 
and the educational committee, are going to furnish the 
“music” and display for these two great display conventions. 
This is your opportunity, Mr. Displayman, to cooperate; you 
are to follow with the cup. In other words, it is up to you 
to cash in on the “music” and display that the educational 
committees and manufacturers are going to make. Most of 
you know about the I. A. D. M. convention. Now I’m going 
to tell you something about the “music” and display Seattle 
is going to provide September 6 and 7 at the Olympic Hotel. 

Every displayman who takes a trade paper will read 
every month about the coming Pacific Coast Displaymen’s 
convention in Seattle. One thousand displaymen on the coast 
will receive a pamphlet describing the educational features 
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and exposition of new ideas. This will be mailed out some- 
time in July. Then in August another thousand pamphlets 
different from the first one will be mailed urging displaymen 
and merchants to come and be recharged with new selling 
ideas. Then the railroads are having the local ticket agents 
solicit merchants in towns from Montana to Los Angeles to 
send their displaymen. The steamship companies are going 
to do the same. The railroads, in the past, have made it a 
common practice of offering one cent a mile fares over Labor 
Day and we feel this will be repeated. Just think what a big 
attendance all this publicity is going to bring to Seattle. 


Now, what will the displayman get out of the convention 
in Seattle. Surely he will say, “Here is opportunity to learn 
and to broaden oneself in the display profession.” Another 
advantage is that of personal acquaintance. Displaymen who 
attend conventions are live wires. Acquaintances and friend- 
ships made at conventions are of great business and social 
value. It is just too early for me to tell you all that has been 
planned to make this convention a knock-out, but I will give 
you a quick outline or bird’s-eye view of our features: 

First. We're going to repeat the idea of having key win- 
dows for demonstrations. 

Second. There will be a room or exhibit of twenty-five 
ideas for special ledge or interior displays, these to be made 
of all kinds of merchandise. 


Third. The most outstanding ideas in fixtures and decora- 
tions will be demonstrated with a lecture in the educational 
hall, showing the uses and possibilities of each fixture or 
decoration. This I will put on myself. 

Fourth. The photo exhibit will display only real practical 
ideas. Most of these photos will be from the outstanding 
stores in America. I will gather these photos myself through 
contacts made on my trip to New York after the I. A. D. M. 
convention in Chicago. 

Fifth. The manufacturers’ exhibit on the second floor of 
the hotel will be a fairyland of ideas for the holidays, and 
with ideas for everyday use. You'll have to see this exhibit. 
This alone will be worth coming for. 

Sixth. The educational program under the leadership of 
Eric Ostrom and his assistants, Jack Smith and Mr. Evanson, 
will be a knock-out. These fellows will make it worth while. 
They have already made contacts with the leading merchants, 
displaymen, fashionists, and promotion managers of leading 
stores, out of town and in Seattle. Mr. Ostrom will soon be 
ready to announce the names of just who will be on the pro- 
gram. 

Seventh. Fred Portmann is taking care of arrangements 
for entertainment and the banquet. Need I say more?) When 
Fred looks after a thing, it’s done right. 

Eighth. The registration fee is only $3.00. 

You know as well as I that to get anywhere you must be 
up and doing. Fixture manufacturers and decorative manu- 
facturers are awake, and with the cooperation of the display- 
men in Seattle, we are asking you to come, tie in and reap the 
benefits. This is the “music” and display that we will provide. 

It is up to you, Mr. Displayman and Mr. Manufacturer, 
to have the cup of cooperation under each other’s nose when 
you meet in the sample room or in the educational hall. By 
that, I mean that manufacturers should display their wares 
prominently, and displaymen should look over the manufac- 
turers’ line. 

The Seattle convention will add prestige to all displaymen 
who attend. It'll help you. You can’t afford to stay away. 
You owe it to yourself. You owe it to your firm to attend. 
Pass the word along to all you meet. Cooperate with the 
manufacturer and other displaymen. Come! Get ideas for 
Christmas, for Thanksgiving, for clearance sales, for wedding 
promotions, for back to school—for more _ business. 

Save the dates, September 6 and 7. Your attendance is 
cooperation of the highest type. I believe if every displayman 
and manufacturer will talk and boost our convention for all 
he is worth, we will have no trouble getting a thousand dele- 
gates. That’s what I’ve set my heart on. Now fellows—the 
manufacturers and displaymen will be out with the accordion 
at the convention. Get your cup ready to take up the collec- 
tion. 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 
UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 
TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY- 
ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: 








MILEO’S MANNEQUINS | THE DISPLAY CENTER [i 
New Line of Famous Composition Figures A Complete Exhibit of Show Window We 
Many New and Original Models | Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories Se 


Visit Our New York Studios 
1 BROADWAY (40th St. 
MILEO—44 East 8th Street — (4 ) 











| MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 
Creators of Mechanical Displays for 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins Show Window and Advertising 
Complete Display Equipment 








Purposes 
1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) 404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
Beyer Display Service, Inc. THE FRINK CORP. 
Creators of Show Window Backgrounds Show Window Lighting Equipment 
and Special Settings, etc. Also Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE 


: Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 
103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) 











MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. + | 


ere . . : Lithographed Window and Counter 
Distinctive Window Display Fabrics Pacis tas National Advertisers a 
: RS 

Write for Samples Starr and Borden Aves. 


107 W. 48TH ST. Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Display Advertising Rolls 


Up Its Sleeves 


Tue GAYEST, brightest spot in the world can become 
an uninviting spectacle when stripped of its light and 
glamor. A night club at 10 o’clock in the morning is an 
example or, better still, a store front with the window 
untrimmed and barren of anything on display. 

Unfortunately, a condition of this sort is now making 
its appearance in many of our better retail sections. Stores 
long occupied are vacant and their idleness is tending to 
react unfavorably on the other places of business in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Out of this situation there arises a problem that must 
be faced, and on the shoulders of advertising and adver- 
tisers rests a goodly share of the burden of its solution. 
Luckily, display advertising is particularly well suited as a 
cure, providing, as it does, a solution more workable than 
any other method so far presented. The plan of relief in 
which direct advertising is featured possesses neither new- 
ness nor novelty yet its effectiveness is only now being 
recognized and put to practical and constructive use. 

Window space in these stores loses none of its potential 
value when the store becomes vacant. Instead through its 
use an advertiser is in a position to avail himself of dis- 
play space that formerly was his only after leasing the 
entire property and investing considerable money in ren- 
tals. 

Business enterprises adjacent to the vacated store natur- 
ally are the most anxious to erase these “blots” and, at the 
same time, secure an additional “outlet for the display of 
their merchandise. However, national advertisers, too, can 
benefit through the use oi these umeccupied windows. By 
doing so a most effective dealer tie-up is possible in sec- 
tions where dealer representation is lacking. Naturally, in 
such cases the displays must include the name of a nearby 
dealer or give a list of dealers within that particular trading 
area. 2 

Such windows can also be made profitable to businesses 
located several blocks away from the vacant store. In this 
way the merchandise of the advertising store can be pre- 
sented to an entirely new audience and customers gathered 
from a previously untouched source. 

Recently The Philadelphia Chantber of Commerce and 
The Philadelphia Real Estate Board recognized the im- 
portance of the plan, both from an advertising standpoint and 
its bettering effects on business sections. Owners of un- 
occupied store property in the central part of this city are 
now co-operating with the movement to improve the ap- 
pearance about vacated property, especially the show win- 
dows, by using the windows for the exhibition of merchan- 
dise. At present plans are under way to extend the move- 
ment to business sections in other parts of the city. 

Belief has been expressed that aside from improving con- 
ditions in the vicinity of unoccupied stores the idea will re- 
sult in the promotion of sales, thus tending to increase busi- 
ness generally and reduce unemployment. At the same time, 
it is believed that it will make the unoccupied property more 
attractive from the standpoint of sale or rental. The chair- 
man of a joint committee formed to further the interest of 
the plan has issued a statement to the effect that: 

“The committee is highly gratified by the generous co- 
operative spirit which is being exhibited by the owners of 
store property in the central business section, which property 
is now without tenants and the vacancy of which does not 
add anything to the appearance in the vicinity of such prop- 
erty. The owners are taking most kindly to the idea of 
permitting the use of the windows of their property for the 


By CHAS. P. FITZ PATRICK 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


exhibition of merchandise by other business men, who assume 
responsibility for keeping the windows in the entrance of 
each store in a clean condition. Some of these owners have 
arranged to allow personal friends who are in business to 
use the windows for the purpose specified. This is entirely 
satisfactory to the committee. 

“We are now obtaining from the central real estate 
brokers, who have in their charge unoccupied stores, a list 
of these stores and the consent of the owners they repre- 
sent to the use of the windows for exhibition purposes. The 
committee is also preparing to extend its activities to various 
other business sections in the city.” 

It is common knowledge that an unoccupied store, and 
particularly one that has that unoccupied look, is more 
difficult to rent than a business place that is showing its 
usefulness. This is a golden opportunity for display adver- 
tising to render a worthy service and, at the same time, 
prove conclusively its real value as an effective sales aid. 
Moreover, using additional displays is especially timely now 
in view of the generally recognized fact that a return to 
normalcy is already under way. The business that will be 
secured during this gradual climb will necessarily go to 
those concerns that make use of every opportunity to drive 
home their story to prospective customers. 

Window displays can achieve this end very effectively 
and displays erected in windows other than those belonging 
to the advertising store are assured of increased attention 
value. Of course this does not mean that an undirected flood 
of costly display matter is now warranted. Today as always 
the distribution of such material must be wisely directed 
into channels that give at least some indication of returning 
profit. To limit the distribution to one system for all cam- 
paigns is, however, impossible for among the many plans 
employed at present there appears to be none that is with- 
out its weakness. 

From observation it appears that the fault is not in 
the distribution so much as in the lack of value which the 
manufacturer attaches to the material distributed. Despite 
their elaborateness, displays are never fully appreciated 
when they reach a dealer cold or unannounced. Like the 
product which they are intended to sell the window display 
material should be talked up and dramatized to the dealer 
before he receives it. 

A system used by one large distributor helps to attach 
value to their window material. The salesmen of this par- 
ticular company are furnished with triplicate order forms 
for ordering displays. These forms are filled out by the 
salesman while he is in the dealer’s place of business and 
a copy is left for the dealer’s file. The original of 
the order is then mailed to the company’s advertising depart- 
ment and the third is retained by the salesman. 

A dealer seeing that display matter is ordered in some- 
what the same way as the goods which he buys from this 
company is more inclined to give prominent space to the 
display piece, and, what is equally important, he is pre- 
pared for its arrival. 

A need ior displaying goods attractively before every 
likely prospect is particularly vital today. It would be well, 
therefore, for manufacturers to acquaint their salesmen with 
the possibilities for increased sales to be found in the window 
space of unoccupied stores located in sections where such 
displays would help their present outlets. Surely an un- 
broken line of windows with displays is more pleasing and 
sales stimulating than dark windows in an otherwise pro- 
gressive rental section. 
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Spring Comes to 
Portland 


SprING has a rather peculiar habit of visiting Portland 
windows once a year. The month is usually April and the 
date the second or third week, but the important consideraticn 
is that when Portland windows announce Spring, Spring stays 
announced. It has been my observation that merchants in but 
few cities cooperate with the civic clubs in attempting a real, 
cooperative opening; with all stores in the shopping district 
covering their windows on a certain date and then unveiling 
them at the same time. Many cities think this procedure rather 
“rural” but Portland, a city of some 300,000 people, cannot 
certainly be classified as “in the sticks.” Yet our Spring and 
Fall openings are cooperative and we give the “natives” some- 
thing to talk about and remember from season to season. I 
have been told that displaymen and merchants journey from 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and Vancouver on the north and 
from as far south as “the bay” to “see” Portland openings— 
but I am no authority on the subject and will let the reader 
form his own conclusion as to the, meritoriousness of the 
occasion. 

The past Spring I served as chairman for the opening com- 
mittees and the cooperation I received from Portland display- 
men and merchants was extremely gratifying. Portland, tike 
most every other city in the country, found it necessary to 
“draw the purse strings tighter,’ but the brilliant, creative, 
sparkling, original, smart, beautiful, dignified— 
I could go on and on, adding superlative to su- 
perlative—windows this Spring, in view of con- 
ditions, certainly surpassed anything that Port- 
land displaymen have produced for many seasons. 
Store front afier store front charmed the spec- 
tators with their loveliness. Each succeeding 
display seemed more beautiful than its predeces- 
sor, and like a visit to the Metropolitan Museum 
the spectator was mentally exhausted at the 
completion of the tour. 

And don’t think there weren’t windows to see. 
Starting at Fifth and Alder and walking towards 
Washington, we passed the twenty some odd 
“Von Schmidt” displays at Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 
Continuing on our way we passed Bedell’s win- 
dows, saw “McMullen’s” front at the Eastern 
Outfitting Co., walked the entire block of win- 
dows at Olds, Wortman & King, marvelled at 
the displays at Liebes’, and Berg’s, not to mention 
the dozens of attractive displays of the Specialty 
and Men’s Wear stores. 

Being display director of Meier & Frank's, 
I, of course, am too modest to comment on the 
praise that was bestowed on our complete block 
of displays. It was our first real opening 


—Panels of background and modern painting in 
lavender and green; columns in green; lattice in 
front of modern painting in green; floor plat- 
forms of various heights and in shades of lilac 
and lavender; window floor of lilac felt; bird 
cage contains 25 birds. Displaying, formal gowns 
of black lace— 
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By MALCOLM TENNENT 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 

MEIER & FRANK CO., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


in the new windows, and I believe a study of the displays pic- 
tured on this and the following pages will reveal an interesting 
departure from the commonness of modern display merchan- 
dising. Having been privileged to design and supervise the 
arrangement and construction of the new windows, I was able 
to incorporate many new inncvations which in the past have 
been but most displayman’s dreams of the front in which he 
would like to work. For example, tanks, with running water, 
eighteen inches deep, cover the floors of each of my three 
cerner windows; flexible flood and spot light control enable 
me to secure lighting effects duplicated only in the theatre, 
also many other features too numerous to mention in this 

The elaborateness of the displays will make most displaymen 
envious of our “budget’”—but permit me to say that “our bud- 
get” has resulted in Meier & Frank’s appreciation of the value 
of constructive display merchandising, and incidently the dis- 
play staff knows how to “use” the budget. We produce beau- 
tiful window pictures—inspirational merchandising, if you 
choose—but we also produce “sales” and it is this complete 
understanding of the “reasons” for display and its value to a 
store that has enabled us to maintain our “budget.” 

They say we have the most beautiful windows west of 
Chicago. I sometimes wonder if “they” have seen all the 
windows on the Coast? 
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MALCOLM 


—Top: Background of light cream felt; 

floor of tan felt; drape, yellow. Dis- 

playing, formal afternoon dress of 
brown lace— 


—Center: Background in lavender and 

violet; modern fountain, from which 

water flows into tank covering the en- 

tire window floor, of metal in two 

shades of silver. Displaying, grege lace 

and pink rough silk crepe gowns; gowns 
have huge fur cuffs— 


—Left: Background in dull shades of 

green; black felt floor. Displaying, 

Rosenthal china, the pattern being 
“Gwendolyn ’— 
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—Top: Background in gradation of 

peach tones; floor of light tan felt. 

Displaying gown of peach tulle with 
brown lace ruffles— 


—Center: Background in greyish green 
shades; platform color in heliotrope. 
It stands in a tank of water that covers 
the entire window floor. The tank is 
eighteen inches’ deep. Displaying 
“Brother” and “Sister” costumes in 
shades of coral, green and white— 


—Right: Background in gradation of 

peach tones; floor of light tan felt. 

Displaying chiffon nightgowns in peach 
shades— 
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“Spotlighting” 
Fashions 


For several seasons we have been searching for a method 
of dramatizing merchandise presentations. We wanted to 
secure effects so different, so out of the ordinary, so smart 
and yet so simple, that gaudiness could never be associated 
with any form of display presentation. We wanted to find 
some medium of concentration—concentration without show--- 
and as a result spent many months developing our present 
display manipulation. Many different and various methods 
of ordinary display presentations were tried with average 
success, but the effects obtained were not entirely up to our 
expectations. Our search continued and this spring we were 
able to solve our problem very nicely. The solution reached 
can be described best by terming it, “concentrated illumina- 
tion.” 

Our experiment started with the background. We wanted 
something that would produce the greatest possible contrast 
to the goods being shown in the windows, and since fashion 
had thrown light colors into prominence we determined to 
use black velvet for our purpose. So, we curtained our 
complete front; every window was hung, from ceiling to floor, 
with black velvet curtains. To further reduce confusion, we 
had every window fixture done over in dull black with the 
result that they were nearly invisible when contrasted against 
the black velvet background. Black rugs were the next step 
and with their installation we arrived at a very sharp con- 
trast for our light merchandise. 

(I imagine some displaymen and merchants will question 
the practicability of such marked contrast between merchan- 
dise and background and of the almost invisibility of the 
fixtures: Allow me to say but few words in support of our 
theory of contrasts. “We have found that such marked con- 


—When fashions are spotlighted, back- 
grounds and fixtures fade into insignifi- 
cance. Merchandise and merchandise alone 
is featured. The prominence of the cloth- 
ing fashions in this display certainly share 
their “limelight” with no detracting decora- 
tion; fashions are first, last and always— 
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By CARL O. CRITES 
PRESIDENT S. D. M. A. 
LEVY BROS., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


trasts result in merchandise concentration. All one can see 
is the merchandise. The displayman, true, must develop an 
appreciation of merchandise effects if he is to secure variety 
in effects. But, new treatments of goods can be obtained 
very easily; in fact, such manipulation of effects results in 
simplicity in technique and treatments of goods. The dis- 
playman working with such sharp contrasts and realizing his 
limitations will concentrate on merchandise effects and will 
quickly recognize the absolute necessity for sameness of 
techniques in a display with variation of effects to appear 
in following trims. Such manipulation will secure creative 
presentations.) 


The arrangement of the front, as it now was, was still 
not effective enough at night, and we still had to combat 
the old trouble of daylight reflections. So, our next logical 
step was illumination. The permanent installation could be 
stepped up some but by experimenting we found we couldn't 
secure sufficient intensity to eliminate the mirrored effect 
produced in the daytime by insufficient illumination in the 
window as contrasted to that which was on the exterior. 


Our problem finaily resolved itself into one of concen- 
tration. After much experimenting, we purchased and in- 
stalled thirty high-powered spots and with these spots in- 
stalled in specific locations, yet flexible as to radius of beam 
and control of light, we proceeded to “concentrate” light on a 
given area. We would play or focus one light on a presen- 
tation or would “build-up” a presentation with “concentrated” 
light directed on it from several different sources. The ef- 
fects resulting were magical; and the merchandise so featured 
—as can be noticed in the reproduction of one of our recent 
displays—almost seem to reflect and vibrate with light. 
Really, the windows resulted in merchandise and light. 


I can just hear the question of, “But how much does such 
an installation of lighting equipment cost? And how much 
does it cost to maintain such an expensive service?” Col- 
lectively, the thirty spots installed in our windows use ex- 
actly one-half of the wattage previously used in our regular 
installation; and by concentration of light on merchandise in 
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the daytime we secure a very brilliant effect which has suffi- 
cient intensity to offset the reflections caused by sunlight out- 
side the window. The actual installation of the lights and 
the equipment was costly, but it has more than proved its 
worth in giving us “concentrated” displays. 

So much for daytime illumination; night usage of the 
units by themselves produced a rather glaring effect, and some 
spillage was noticeable beyond the natural area of the units 
so lighted. So, to overcome these minor problems and at 
the same time soften the general effect produced, we re- 
duced the wattage of our regular equipment by one-half 
and installed amber color screens over each outlet. The 
composite effect is more than satisfactory, and the system is 
more than elastic since any part may be used independently 
to offset any condition that may arise. 

Our window front, today, produces the effect of “stage 
lighting,” and we can present our merchandise in conditions 
identical with that of an artist on the stage performing in a 
brilliant white spotlight with all properties and details sub- 
dued in soft amber light to the point that they are nearly 
invisible. This type of presentation, we have found, has been 
the means of definitely establishing the worth of “concen- 
tration” of merchandising in our windows. 





“CHINAFIED” 


(Continued from page 9) 


“We recognize the value and importance of window 
display advertising. It is, in fact, a subject by itself 
and the fact that it has no place in the plan of a book 
like that of Professor Agnew’s is an indication that it 
is a subject of enough account to warrant separate 
treatment.” 

In other words, window display advertising is such a big 
and varied subject in itself that he could not do it justice 
in his book, and inasmuch as he could not cover the subject 
adequately, he left it out entirely! This book, however, goes 
to all the students of advertising, the advertising agencies, 
the public libraries, as an indictment against the lithograph- 
ers and the window display service organizations who serve 
the advertiser. 

The competition today is the competition of media. News- 
paper against magazine, against radio, against direct mail, 
outdoor, etc., all battling for a greater share of the adver- 
tising budget. We are not alone in our plight. But let us 
contrast what other media are doing with what we do to 
protect ourselves against ultimate reduction to the status of 
slaves on a treadmill grinding their master’s grain, with 
starvation rations and contempt as their only reward. They 
fight as units, as strong organizations in a single cause, as 
well as formidable competitors among themselves. They use 
big space in each others’ media, hire the best agencies to 
work out well-laid plans to gain a hearing for their respec- 
tive media. And even if business is bad, they get some- 
where. They have recognition. They are respected and 
dealt with as equals. They have,won the right to be heard 
over the heads of intermediaries. 

Now let’s see what we are doing. We are far from weak, 
far from helpless. We are sufficiently organized to have a 
national association. But what have we done? What are 
we doing in such a crisis, when our very existence is at 
stake? We are fussing with petty problems of production, 
when it is plain as the nose on my face—and God knows that’s 
plain enough!—that our overwhelming problem is not pro- 
duction, but sales. We are puttering about with apprentice 
education, while we are forced to cut staffs and let twenty, 
thirty, yes, even fifty per cent of our experienced, valuable 
employees go. 

We peddled around with a puny, ineffective advertising 
campaign, which was doomed to failure in advance because 
it sold lithography as a process and not its potentialities as 
a medium of sales. All this, while our real competition, the 
other major advertising media, are hiring the biggest guns 
in the agency field and firing broadside after broadside of 
pages, double-pages and smashing direct-mail barrages that 
batter down the barriers to their real market, the advertiser! 
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Cutout Letters 


are easy with 


C-X WALL BOARD 









































An interesting cutout of a patriotic nature made with C-X Wallboard —fully 
explained in June issue of Eye-Catching Ideas, mailed to you for the asking. 


When cutouts are called for— either as letters or formal 
design—C-X Wallboard is the preferred material. It lends 
itself admirably to this modern development in window 
and interior display and is extremely easy to handle, no 

matter what form the cut- 








Out arrangement may take. 
Celotex recommends this 
exceptionally serviceable 
medium for backgrounds of 
all types. It cuts clean with 
any tool, possesses high 
rigidity and nail-holding 
power and takes decorations 
in either oil or water paint. 














Eye-Catching Ideas for June tells you 

how these cutout stars and letters, 

fastened to the background, are 
made with C-X Wallboard. 
































CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


C-X Orange Label Wallboard - C-X Blue Label Wallboard - 
C-X Green Label Wallboard - Ornamental Celotex Tile 
and Moulding - - Products of The Celotex Company 


THE CELOTEX CO. D.W.—6-32 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me literature on the 
C-X Wallboards and add my name to 
your monthly list. 


Name 





Position 








Firm 
Street 
City and State 
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In natural wood finish 


In color $1.00 extra 


F.O.B NEW YORK 
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display mannequin 


~ SHOW GIRL 





























The advantages of this modern silhouette figure: Adaptable 











...light...easy to handle...attractive in appearance... flat- 
tering to all types of Ready-to-Wear; namely: coats,dresses, 
sportswear, sweaters, blouses, pajamas, negligees, under- 
wear, etc. And last but not least, economical in price. Fits 
| into any budget no matter how small. Direct from the manu- 


facturers and patentees. 


m : TTCLMARK INC 


316 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY. 
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Putting That “Personal” Touch 
In Your Clothing Displays 


Ir ISN’T necessary for me to comment on the importance 
of a store or a displayman keeping “up-to-date.” Executive 
displaymen realizing the importance of all forms of style 
changes in not only clothing but in all forms of exploitation 
that help present featured merchandise—colors, materials, fix- 
tures, backgrounds—incorporate all new changes in their trims. 
But not every displayman is a display executive; not every 
displayman is creative or original. Many windowmen rely 
entirely upon trade papers and “dealer help” material for 
display inspirations. Many displaymen owe their success to 
their ability to recreate another displayman’s ideas into dis- 
plays that form new compositions. (Haven't all of us, at 
some time or other, adapted a display that we saw in some 
magazine to fit our own needs? Haven't we then called that 
display our own creation?) 

Just last week I met one of New York City’s finest clothing 
displayman, and during the course of our conversation cloth- 
ing displays were discurred. We criticized many different 
clothing store fronts; we “aired” our opinion of this and that 
man’s work; we analyzed clothing display methods, and our 
conversation resulted in the decision that tremendous improve- 
ments could be made in clothing display techniques. We de- 
cided that more thought and consideration should be given 
the treatment of temporary backgrounds and display equipment 
like forms and fixtures. The placement of clothing on forms, 
we discovered, was, in most instances, very clumsily done; the 
selection of accessories—hats, shoes, hosiery, shirts, ties, hand- 
kerchiefs and the like—were in some instances surprisingly 
bad. In fact, the decisions reached during the course of our 
conversation were so many and so important that but a few 
can be mentioned in this article. 

My first contact in window display work was with men’s 
clothing, and my first job, I believe, was that of carrying a 
clothing form from the fixture room to the show window. 
I get a great “kick” out of setting up a nice clothing display. 






































By GEO. A. SMITH 
DISPLAY SPECIALIST 
NEW YORK CITY 


As the “studio” is called upon to create and produce medel 
clothing displays for certain clothing manufacturers, it is im- 
portant that we “keep up” our knowledge of modern clothing 
display methods. Quite recently we were called upon to pro- 
duce twelve set-ups for The Waber Advertising agency of 
New York City whose accounts number several clothing manu- 
facturers. It is about two of these displays that I am now 
going to talk. 

The two displays in question are the photographic repro- 
ductions of the two actual displays appearing on these pages. 
I want to call your attention to the “dealer helps” used in 
the trims. These “helps” are supplied by the manufacturer 
and every dealer is furnished a complete set for his displays. 
The model installations as prepared by the studio and sent to 
the dealer are to serve as model trims, and are to show the 
dealer and the dealer’s displayman attractive ways in which 
the “helps” can be incorporated into the displays. The “helps” 

























—The prominent placement of dealer 

“helps” certainly command attention 

in this clothing display. The photo- 

graphic reproduction has been 

“blown up” for background presen- 
tation— 


—This background sketch is com- 
posed of seven sections: One large 
center panel, two large side panels, 
with side sections that sit in back of 
the center and side panels, also a 
“double decker” platform. Space for 
the prominent presentation of copy is 
incorporated in the sketch— 
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are important, and it is doubtful whether the dealer—if not 
furnished the idea—would make as good use of this material. 

Besides photographic reproductions of the model instal- 
lations and complete instructions fcr merchandising the win- 
dow, each dealer is furnished short lengths of the su:‘ting ma- 
terial as well as the wool yarns. Descriptive cards direct the 
customer’s attention to the various stages of fabric produc- 
ticn, with this interesting development followed from the 
raw wool through to the finished yarn. The proper use of this 
material makes an extremely interesting and educational dis- 
play, and a display that never fails to attract attention. 

In addition to the two photographs, 1 am shcwing two 
setting suggestions that can be adapted very easily for spring 
and summer clothing displays. These trims, while not as 
“Continental” in treatment as some displaymen will prefer, 
will prove very modern and attractive in your windows if 
your reproduction follows the original drawings. 

Sketch No. 1 suggests a seven section setting. It consists 
of a large center panel, two large side panels, with side sec- 
tions that sit in back cf the center and side panels. A “double 
decker” platform sits at the base of the center panel. A cloth- 
ing form and accessories will be arranged on the platform. 
A silhouette poster of men’s fashions will be placed at each 
extreme side of the end panels or can be painted on a plaque 
which will be attached to the panels. Or, this space can be 
utilized for dealer “helps.” The circle at the top of the center 


panel can be used for copy and price or this feature of the 
background can be eliminated. 

Such a setting is very easily constructed. It can be made 
of plywood or wall board. The different panels and platforms 
will be built individually. Bracing for strengthening will be 
accomplished with narrow wooden strips nailed to the back 
of the panels. The surface of the panels can be treated with 





—The card in the center of 

this clothing window is the 

card that was “blown up” 

for background use in the 

window on the opposite 
page— 


—Only five sections are re- 
quired in this background: 
One large center panel, two 
large side panels and two 
floor platforms. As in the 
sketch on the opposite page, 
sufficient space has been left 
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a finish of textone or other types of plastic paint; can be 
treated with a finish of oil or water color paint or can be 
covered with felt, velour or any other suitable material. This 
type setting is extremely flexible and can be utilized in any 
number of different ways. 

Sketch No. 2 suggests a five section setting. The center 
panel will be constructed as per design and will be finished 
with a painting of fashion figures. The same material em- 
ployed in the construction of setting No. 1 will be used in 
building this display. Space for a trade mark or advertising 
copy or price is allowed for by the incorporation of cut out 
circles at the top of each side panel. The copyright signature 
or trade mark of the merchandise can be introduced in cut-out 
letters across the top of the center panel. Additional copy, 
if sufficient space has not been allowed, can be introduced 
across the face of the panels. 

The use of the low circular platforms at each side of the 
setting or directly in front of the side panels allows for 
interesting presentations of ensembled merchandise. A form 
can be introduced on each platform, while drapes of clothing 
mater:al can be worked up back of the form draping down 
and across the top of the platform to the window floor. Or, 
the clothing forms can be introduced in a smart group im- 
mediately in front of the center panel with the platforms dis- 
playing accessories. 

It is impossible to produce smart men’s wear displays if 
the clothing forms aren’t “up-to-date.” The utter lack of 
“sales appeal” in many of Manhattan’s clothing stores results 
in the use of clothing forms that are not in style. Men’s wear 
fashions and ready-to-wear fashions change with the seasons. 
Where a form is built for “pinch-back” models you can’t 
expect that same form to display “English cut” or loose “sack” 
styles correctly. Then, when correct clothing forms are used, 
don’t ruin the display by the presentation of groups of acces- 
sories that do not harmonize with the merchandise. Utmost 
care must be taken in the introduction of accessories in clothing 
displays, the accessories must harmonize with the clothing, 
while the clothing in each group must not clash with the mer- 
chandise in another group. 

Successfully merchandised clothing displays make no at- 
tempt to show every clothing style in stock. In fact, success- 
ful clothing displays have an airy appearance—windows not 
filled to capacity; styles that can breath. The merchandise 
has style appeal. The customer can actually “see” the mer- 
chandise, and can grasp the idea that the suit or garment he 
likes will look as well on him as it looks in the window. 
Make your customer picture himself all dressed up in “that” 
suit in the window. Make your windows make him “want” 
that suit. When you can do that your clothing windows will 
have done their share of work in successful windew mer- 
chandising. 
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CONTINUITY IN 
WINDOWS 

It isn’t always practicable or, for that matter, necessary 
for a displayman to maintain continuity in a group of win- 
dows. The only utilization of this factor in window display 
merchandising is to produce harmony or, shall we say, same- 
ness of effect whereby the completed display will present its 
thought in a powerful, persuasive manner; a manner making 
it unnecessary for an observer to give each part of the dis- 
play minute inspection in order to grasp the meaning of the 
whole. Haven’t you seen displays that were so confusing 
that they failed to get their message across? Haven't you 
seen displays in which the window man had so mixed his 
merchandising thoughts that each phase of his presentation 
presented a different picture? Such trims lack continuity— 
continuity of thought; continuity of presentation; continuity 
of merchandise dramatization. 





WHO GETS THE EAR OF THE 
ADVERTISER TODAY? 

Who gets the ear of the advertiser today? Who has the 
confidence and determines the decision of the real power be- 
hind the purse? It is the specialist—the packaging specialist, 
the direct mail specialist, the dealer help specialist, the ad- 
vertising adviser specialist, the expert designer specialist, the 
stylist. While it is unfair to generalize, one thing seems to 
be true: That the specialist is likely to be a “faddist.” In 
his or her eagerness for novelty, any new process, tried or 
untried, practical or impractical, is likely to be the specialist's 
recommendation. 





WHAT IS IT THAT SELLS 
MERCHANDISE? 

What is it that sells merchandise? Is it atmosphere ?— 
atmosphere surely creates desire, and desire leads to sales. 
When Lew Hahn was managing director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association he made a statement which is 
illustrative of the important role that atmosphere plays in 
creating desire for new and better merchandising. He said: 
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“Years ago I lived in various mining camps. The people 
there were tremendously prosperous. There was much rich 
ore in the hills and money was coming in from all over to 
develop mines. Everybody had all or more than he needed 
in the way of funds, and yet nobody thought of dressing in 
anything except overalls and corduroys. The sale of mer- 
chandise was confined chiefly to necessities.” 

This was true because there was a lack of atmosphere in 
the mining camps. Had there been half a dozen good dis- 
playmen on the job in the stores, and had the stores them- 
selves been manned by progressive merchandisers so that at- 
tractive merchandise would have been brought to these towns, 
I venture to say those retail stores would have done a land 
office business. 





THAT DISPLAY 
BUDGET 

Far too many retailers operate their window display de- 
partment without a budget. This was revealed in a recent 
survey conducted by the I. A. D. M. which showed that 74 
per cent of the stores replying to the questionnaire reported 
the budget system not in use in the window display depart- 
ment. If the merchant, sales manager, advertising manager 
and display manager have well defined plans and operate on 
a budget system, each unit can cooperate with the others to 
a much greater degree of efficiency. A displayman then can 
lay advance plans more definitely, and can avoid slipshod 
methods which oftentimes result in last-minute planning 
There are many points in favor of the budget and it is 
worthy of adaption by every progressive merchant. 





WHAT PERCENTAGE OF SALES SHOULD 
BE ALLOTTED THE DISPLAY BUDGET? 

Many merchants are at a loss to determine what percent- 
age of their daily gross sales should be utilized for the up- 
keep of display windows. The average store appropriates 
.078 per cent. This figure, of course, varies according to 
the size of the store, the display frontage and the volume of 
business. It certainly is within reason to believe that if dis- 
play windows are responsible for a great number of sales 
that it is good business to spend at least .078 per cent gross 
sales for their maintenance. 

THE “ITINERATE” 
DISPLAY 

The “itinerate” display is not new. Many attempts have 
been made to “travel” displays, but few such attempts have 
been successful. Failure, in most instances, has been due, 
primarily, to the physical specifications of the display. Such 
displays were usually too elaborate, or were made of mate- 
rials that would not withstand constant shipping, packing 
and unpacking. Then too, by reason of the fact that the de- 
tails of making such displays were usually turned over to 
the clerical help in the manufacturer’s advertising depart- 
ment, and they, knowing all too little about successful retail 
display merchandising and operations—the way sales promo- 
tion events are planned and executed in a store, actual physi- 
cal requirements about either dimensions, color or merchan- 
dise display—could not be expected to successfully create 
displays that would produce results. 








THE BRIGHTEST SPOT 
IN THE WORLD 

The gayest, brightest spot in the world can become an un- 
inviting spectacle when stripped of its light and glamor. A 
night club at 10 o’clock in the morning is an example or, 
better still, a store front with the windows untrimmed and 
barren of anything on display. Unfortunately a condition of 
this sort is now making its appearance in many of our better 
retail sections. Stores long occupied are vacant and their 
idleness is tending to react unfavorably on the other places 
of business in the immediate neighborhood. Window space 
in these stores loses none of its potential value when the 
store becomes vacant. Instead, through its use, an adver- 
tiser is in a position to avail himself of display space that 
formerly was his only after leasing the entire property and 
investing considerable money in rentals. 
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“CAUTION” 
SAYS CANCER 


By ANITA ARMSTRONG 
ASTROLOGER 
CANCER—JUNE 21 TO JULY 21 


Natura.ty conservative and home loving, with the 
ability to adapt themselves to conditions. Inclined to be 
sensitive; have retentive memories and a vivid imagination. 
All Cardinal signs have had a hard two years and Cancer 
is no exception; people born after July 12 are still under 
upset conditions, but life should begin to brighten. 
SPORTS WEAR 

The New Moon has Sagittarius rising, bringing sports 
wear to the fore, square Neptune makes for unusual con- 
ditions in athletics, opposed by Mars causes accidents as 
well. So take care when you ride, swim or fly. 

THE JULY BRIDE 

The last New Moon was unfortunate for marriage, but 
the July Moon brings happiness to those who contemplate 
such a step. Gemini on the cusp of the seventh house makes 
it more fortunate for those taking the second chaace at love. 
Men and women will be more interested in their personal! 
appearance than in some time. Saturn in the Second house, 
unfortunately, will give very little money to the world during 
this lunation. 

Mars in the Sixth brings businéss activities, trine Saturn, 
among old established firms square Neptune conflicts with 
the lower class. Uranus in the Fourth, an upset home con- 
dition; this causes moving and change, also a lack of interest 
in the home. There will be a real shake up in home life; 
and though unsettling it will eventually improve conditions 
as Uranus is trine Jupiter bringing the law into demanding 
livable homes for the people. 

This should be a white Summer with sheer material being 
preferred. Afternoons show blue, green, yellow and brown, 
but evenings return to the white with accessories of red, 
silver or gold. Black is holding its own and interesting the 
ultra; touches of white on black or vice versa are coming. 
THE DRESS MARKET 

Venus retrograde turns the dress market inside out and 
Saturn in the Second shows obstruction in financial condi- 
tions. Mars in Gemini cuts the sleeves short or off entirely. 

The horse is coming into its own and it should be very 
fashionable to ride or to attend the races. Instead of going 
to the dogs, the horse has the vote. 

Foreign conditions are very unstable and the health of 
travelers may be endangered by unusual conditions over- 
seas. Short journeys will be taken by air, auto and water, 
although be prepared for the unexpected as it is bound to 
happen in July. Mercury in the Eighth, opposed by Saturn, 
will bring criticism concerning the lack of mentality used at 
this time. 

There are likely to be deaths among the famous and the 
wealthy. Jupiter in the eighth trine Uranus brings gain to 
the country through legacy or the manner of these deaths. 
WATER, WATER 

Water will bring illness either from drinking or swimming, 
so look out where you swim or what you drink, as there is an 
oncoming illness caused by water. 

Libra in midheaven will bring great interest in law, order 
and politics, but men and women will not be in sympathy 
with existing conditions. 





SYL. C. RIESER LEAVES 
VANDEVOORT’S 

Syl. C. Rieser, famous in the display field for his creative, 
original and productive Lacede Gas Light displays, St. Louis, 
and who quite recently produced several displays for Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney, has severed his connection with that 
organization. Mr. Rieser’s plans for the immediate future 
have not been announced. 
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. Announcing... 
The Manufacture of 


Miller’s 
Quality Display 
Boards 


A Complete Line Consisting of 


White Process Cardboards 


Six Thicknesses 


White Coated Cardboards 


Six Thicknesses 


Colored Coated Cardboards 


Twenty-five Colors 
Two Thicknesses 














DEALERS: Write us 
for our attractive 
sales-agency arrange- 
ment with full pro- 
tection. Several de- 
sirable territories are 
still open. 


Ask for samples or consult with your 
Dealer on the MILLER’S QUALITY 
CARDBOARDS. 


Miller Paper Company 


80-82 Wooster St. New York City 








For Your 

August Fur Displays 
and 

Refrigeration Displays 


Use OLTMANNS 
MOVIE SNOW 


The most realistic snow flake imitation 
on the market, and by far the cheapest to 
use. It is very light and 20 pounds will 
cover 150 square feet of floor space. The 
flakes are pure white and flat. You can 
walk on them without showing foot prints. 


It is clean and will not harm the finest 
material. 


20 lbs. carton, $3.00; 100 Ibs., $12.50 
Order early—No August Ist delivery guar- 
anteed on orders received after July | 5th. 


Sample Bag on Request 


Oltmanns Decorating Co. 
1403 Douglas Street Omaha, Nebr. 


Sole Distributors United States and Canada 
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MESSMORE & DAMON CREATIONS TO 
FILL “THE GIANT METAL EARTH” 
DISPLAY AT CHICAGO FAIR 


A huge metal globe, as high as an eight-story building, 
will represent the earth and house one of the most spectacular 
exhibits at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. Within it, 
Messmore and Damon, mechanical monsters in a strange pre- 
historic zoo will reproduce scenes that took place millions of 
years before man appeared on earth. The exterior of the 
globe will be covered with a map of the world. The oceans 
will appear in gleaming, silver-colored stainless steel and 
the continents in metal painted turquoise blue. The land 
areas are to be set out slightly from the globe and various 
colored lights beneath will be turned on for night display. 
An electric sign, moving on a chain,,will encircle the equa- 
tor, announcing the attraction withif® 


At five-minute intervals, from vents around the base, puffs 
of live steam will be released to float upward like clouds. 
At night, colored lights will play upon the billowing vapor. 
When viewed from the ground, this’ will give the impression 
that the mammoth globe is floating among the clouds. In- 
side, four elevators will carry spectators to the main floor, 
fifty feet above the ground. Here, they will follow winding 
walks that lead past swamps of prehistoric vegetation and 
cliffs that form the natural setting for the giant animals. 
They will see woolly mammoths, saber-toothed tigers, extinct 
giant turtles, dinosaurs fifty feet long, and carnivorous mon- 
sters two stories high, all breathing, eating, and fighting as 
though they were alive. 

The animals, constructed of wood, steel, canvas and 
papier-mache, will be operated electrically. Each will con- 
tain from one to sixteen motors, ranging in strength from 
one-eighth horsepower to two horsepower. In all, approxi- 
mately 500 electric motors will be used to impart lifelike 
motion to the animals. Expert operators at switchboards 
will make these hugh creatures swing their heads from side 
to side, roll their eyes, lash their tails, and open and close 
their jaws. Hidden where they can see the crowd, these 
operators will frequently give spectators an added thrill by 
having the monsters swing suddenly toward them with wide- 
gaping jaws. , 

In preparation for this spectacular display, engineers of 
the firm of Messmore and Damon, New York makers of ani- 
mated exhibition models, have been working for more than 
four years. Each animal is to be constructed the exact size 
of the beast it represents. Realizing the educational value 
of the display, curators of the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York City, have been cooperating to make 
the exhibits and their surroundings scientifically accurate. 

One of the many features of the main floor will be the 
reproduction of a “Death-Trap of the Ages,” a tar pit similar 
to the La Brea Pit, in California, where the bones of many 
extinct animals were found. It will show a giant ground 
sloth mired in the tar, struggling frantically to get free, while 
a tiger croutches on the bank ready to spring. 


In the construction of the animals and the settings, nearly 
1,000 different materials will be employed. The whole dis- 
play will be fireproof. The grottos will be constructed of 
concrete. Colored steel wool will represent hanging moss, 
flaked asbestos will be used for snow and ice, and all foliage 
will be specially treated to make it noninflammable. 


The cost of constructing the metal globe, which is to be 
100 feet in diameter, and the strange zoo it will contain is 
expected to be between $750,000 and $1,000,000. The interior 
will accommodate 1,500 to 2000 spectators at a time. 


At the recent International Patents Exposition held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, Messmore and Damon 
exhibited a reduced scale model of this noteworthy exhibi- 
tion, and showed miniature reproductions of their dinosaurus 
brontosaurus. This famous dinosaurus has been used for 
featured displays where he has drawn thousands of people. 
Retail stores exhibiting this hugh animal have been Stix, 
Baer and Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry Morgan, Montreal, 
Canada; Eaton’s, Winnipeg; The Outlet, Providence, R. I.; 
Shellenburg’s, Philadelphia, and many others. 
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“WICK” ANNOUNCES A 
DISPLAY CONTEST 

Are you familiar with “Wick” hat bands ?—‘the band with 
the little hooks”—if you are, you have an opportunity to win 
a prize in their window display contest. The only require- 
ment being that “Wick” fancy and adjustable hat bands be 
featured in one of your straw hat displays. The prizes and 
rules are as follows: 

1. Every retail store owner, buyer or displayman is eli- 
gible to enter. 

2. Each contestant may submit as many photos of as many 
different windows as he wishes. Print name and address 
legibly on back of every photo submitted. 

3. Photos must be sent first-class mail, addressed to “Con- 
test Department, Wick Narrow Fabric Co., 931-37 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.,” and received before midnight 
August 1, 1932. 

The prizes are: First prize, $50; second prize, $25; third 
prize, $10; three fourth prizes, each $5. In case of tie in any 
of the above classifications, each of the tying contestants will 
receive the full amount of the award. The judges are Robert 
J. Patterson, editor, The American Hatter; Morris Dietrich, 
display manager, Tripler’s; Warren S. Smith, secretary, The 
Hat Institute. 





J. W. McIVER ASSOCIATED WITH 
FORBES LITHOGRAPH CoO. 

J. W. McIver has resigned his position as sales promotion 
and advertising manager of RCA Radiotron Company, Inc., 
and E. T. Cunningham, Inc., to accept the post of executive 
vice president of the Forbes Lithograph Company, Boston. 
T. F. Joyce, long associated with Mr. Mclver in the Radio- 
tron Company and the Edison Lamp Works, has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales promotion manager of Radio- 
tron and Cunningham. 

Mr. Mclver takes to his new position with the litho- 
graphing company an executive mind as thoroughly trained 
in the principles of sales promotion as any in the country. 
Through his years of experience with, first, the Edison Lamp 
Works, and then the Radiotron Company he has built up an 
enviable reputation for original, practical, workable, sound 
merchandising ideas. 





“EYE-CATCHING IDEAS” 
FOR MAY 

The May issue of “Eye-Gatching Ideas” for Spring Dis- 
plays as prepared by The Celotex Company, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, for displaymen and merchants is par- 
ticularly interesting. It illustrates, besides a complete back- 
ground design, nine designs employing the new ornamental 
Celotex Tile. The tiles are available in various sizes and 
thicknesses. Standard size is 12”x12” ; 24”x24” is also avail- 
able. Other designs are 6”x12” and 12”x24”. Most tiles 
are ie” thick but may be obtained in greater thicknesses if 
desired. The tile is applied by means of nails or cement. 
Should you be interested in» seeing the complete line of tile 
designs, write for Ornamental Tile Folder, Form No. 554. 
For complete information on painting and decorating Celo- 
tex, ask for Technical Note No. 43. (You will, of course, 
write the Celotex Company to secure any of these folders.) 





NEW SHOW CARD HOLDER 
IS PATENTED 

A display fixture that provides an easy manner of dis- 
playing show cards has been patented by Ole Yrgsdahl, Madi- 
son, Wis. The fixture measures 6% inches wide by 9 inches 
high; is of three-ply wood; durable; light; has turned bot- 
tom to care for any size card. The fixture is adjustable as 
to angle. 





A CORRECTION IS 
IN ORDER 

In the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD we accredited 
Charles A. Merrill, Kaufman Straus Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
with the smart “Cannon Towel” display reproduced on page 
22. The location of the store should have been Louisville, Ky. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF 
BASIC MOTION DEVICES 

On June 1, the first national exhibit of basic motion dis- 
plays, specially designed for animated advertising displays, 
opened on the eleventh floor of the new McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing, 330 West Forty-second Street, New York City. This 
exhibition will be of exceptional benefit to both sellers and 
buyers of window display material. It is striking an en- 
tirely new note in the display field and is arousing wide- 
spread comment. Thirty specially-designed show windows 
have been constructed and in each a distinctive motion dis- 
play is featured. Each window demonstrates a different kind 
of motion and the displays convey endless impressions re- 
garding the flexibility and adaptability of motion in window 
display advertising. Suitable displays of appropriate mer- 
chandise is shown in the respective windows to match the 
type of motion featured, in order to make the general effect 
as realistic as possible. The various arrangements in the 
windows show how the motion displays will look under 
actual conditions in the windows of dealers. 

Producers of lithographed displays, sales managers, plant 
executives, artists, construction designers and salesmen are 
finding many new things to interest them. Advertising agency 
men, particularly, account executives, plan and copy writers, 
art directors and production managers, display and installa- 
tion men will obtain much new ammunition for stimulating 
their particular activities. The -national advertiser and all 
others aiming to sell more goods through retail channels can 
secure a wealth of new merchandising ideas simply by going 
in and looking around. The exhibit continues for the month 
of June. 





GRANGER, INC., DEVELOPS 
SPECIAL DISPLAY SHELF 

A new, light metal shelf for mounting against the glass 
of windows by means of rubber suction cups is illustrated 
here. This design is but one of several ideas developed by 
Granger, Inc., 15 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
The shelves are suitable for single item features being high- 


o 
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lighted. Finished in dull gold. One type shelf is developed 
with a tilting shelf for displaying photographs, magazines, 
books, menus, etc.; flat-topped shelves suggest drugs, shoes, 
accessories and small featured items. 





MacCARTNEY WITH 
ADLER-JONES 

E. M. MacCartney, well known in display circles, for- 
merly one of the country’s leading display managers and 
for years designer of floral decorations and display units, 
has joined the staff of The Adler-Jones Co., Chicago. Mr. 
MacCartney will devote his attention to both designing and 
sales work and will specialize in serving his old customers. 
It is especially pleasing that a man of Mr. MacCartney’s 
ability and reputation should maintain his identity in the 
display field, where he has done such excellent and progres- 
sive work. 


Eye Pulling Displays 


This 
Fairy 


popular model for 
displaying 
hosiery. Height 23” 
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Fairy Forms may be your answer to more 
hosiery profits. Put these silent salesmen to 
work in your windows and in your depart- 
ment displays. Then see how they attract at- 
tention. Better still, how they increase sales. 
These striking display forms are made of 
durable Fairylite to last for years. They are 
flesh-tinted and have a dull finish which is 
ideal for displaying mesh hosiery. Easily 
cleaned. Weighted to stand anywhere. Ten 
models to choose from—women’s children’s 
and men’s. If your jobber doesn’t have them, 
send coupon for free booklet. 







Sell 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN Hosiery ‘AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Unitep Last Co., Ltp., MoNnTREAL, QUE. 


Northampton Paris Frankfort Melbourne 

England France Germany Australia 
SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 

Please send me your free booklet, “The Fairy Form 
Family”’’ describing your display forms. 
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MICHAELS-STERN 
Value-First-Clothes 








DISPLAY 


Lithographing Four 
Trips to Sales 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 


—This novel “Ever-Ready Razor” dis- 
play is in eight lithographic printings. 
The pictorial part is a realistic photo- 
graph of a “singing shaver” in natural 
colors. The lettering is original in 
form and carries out the musical 
thought. The display is in three pieces, 
each complete in itself, but making a 
very effective window when used to- 
gether. A new way of suggesting com- 
plete satisfaction. Produced by the 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.— 


—One of the most striking displays pro- 
duced by The United States Printing & 
Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is il- 
lustrated here. It is the “Unguentine 
Fire Department” trim. The interesting 
fact about this particular display is 
that it is made up of one large back- 
ground piece and a number of separate 
cutouts. The separate pieces were 
given to children who came in the store 
in response to a window poster which 
was part of the display— 
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< Value-First-Clothes 


de you ask 
HER to ride in 
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PURITAN 


AUTO POLISH 


PRODUCTS =~ 


PURITAN ea 


Protect your 


moter car investment 


—The idea back of this striking “Puri- 
tan Auto Polish” display is to create a 
self-consciousness in the mind of the 
motorist about the appearance of his car. 
It suggests to a woman that an opinion 
of a man may be based on his car’s ap- 
pearance. A light in the base of the 
display is reflected in the varnished sur- 
face which covers only the polished car, 
carrying out, in the mechanics of the 
display, the actual concept that it aims 
to sell. Produced and created by The 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y.— 











—Surely you have seen the “Michales- 
Stern” display. It has appeared in hun- 
dreds of stores. In designing this dis- 
play, the manufacturer realized that no 
matter how attractive his suits might 
be, the prospective purchaser viewing 
them in the retailer’s window would 
unconsciously be asking himself the 
question, “How would they look on me?” 
So, the appearance of the display pieces 
in natural colors in the display answers 
that question. Display produced by The 
Erie Lithographing & Printing Co., 
Erie, Pa.— 
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“| think the idea is unusually striking. 
It's good merchandising, clever con- 


struction and excellent lithography.” 





New Brunswick, N. J. 


\ p x, f (Tel. 401) 


April 15, 1932. 


Mr. Lawrence J. Engel 
Einson-Freeman Co. Inc. 


eee Flexibility ! 


The various departments of Johnson & Johnson have Every unit is a complete 

done a great deal of business with the Einson-Freeman _ 

Company and have had occasion to compliment you on merchandise display—any 

the way your organization always “comes through". number of units can be 

But you certainly have a special medal coming to you . : 

for the way you handled the Red Cross Products display. used together, in windows 
or on counters. There are 

I think the idea is unusually striking. It's good three interchangeable il- 

merchandising, clever construction and excellent 2 

lithography. lustrations on the center 
panel, giving display, 

We don't mind telling you that we expect a lot from varied attention and 


you and your organization -- and what is more, we 
don't mind saying that you have come up to scratch, 
every time. 


interest. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


Knee trae. Specializing 


Director Red Cross Products Division in Wind OWand 


store display 
adverfising 


E. Gale 














EINSON-FREEMAN CO. INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
OFFICES. AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 
STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
WESTERN OFFICE - WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container. 


Licensee for Canada: Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada. 
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Righting the Wrong 
Viewpoint 


By R. S. RILEIGH 


RILEIGH WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
KINGSTON, PENN. 

PRESIDENT 

‘DISPLAY INSTALLATION ASSOCIATION 


You can’t expect eight-cylinder performance from a four- 
cylinder car nor any kind of appreciable performance from 
a horse and buggy. Yet many national advertisers hitch their 
window display advertising to a horse and buggy or a four- 
cylinder car and expect eight-cylinder sales and goodwill 
results. (Here, it would be wise to explain that by a four- 
cylinder car I mean the installation service who is neither 
well-organized nor reliable. Horse-and-buggy methods ap- 
ply where national advertisers mail lithographed display ma- 
terial to dealers hoping that they will be used.) 

It isn’t entirely the national advertiser’s fault that he 
hasn’t been made to see that a reliable installation service is 
essential to window display advertising. Installation services 
have failed to push home the advantages of their services to 
the national advertiser strongly and consecutively. They 
have failed to give the national advertiser driving lessons in 
the window display advertising bus. No wonder the adver- 
tiser often takes the wrong route, loses his way, is headed 
off by unforseen detours and wrecks the medium in general. 

There is no doubt but that installation services, if they 
were to make a concentrated drive, could lift the misunder- 
standing that is veiling the great good they can do the adver- 
tiser. Correction of the out-moded viewpoint that a good 
many national advertisers have today about window display 
advertising is sorely needed if installation services are to 
take their place as a necessary and accepted part of every 
advertising campaign—which is, in reality, the position they 
should occupy. 

Many national advertisers consider the thousands oi dol- 
lars spent on lithographed display material just that much 
money’ wasted because they haven't realized a hundredth of 
that amount’s worth of profit in sales and goodwill. They 
consider “dealer-helps” a rather bothersome item for which 
a certain sum of money is appropriated from the advertising 
budget. The fact that it has been proved to be the most eco- 
nomical, and one of the most effective mediums in existence 
on a cost-per-circulation basis, means very little to them be- 
cause their experience with the medium has told them an- 
other story. They are not aware of the fact that they are 
not using the medium correctly because no one group has 
taken the trouble to make them aware of it. (The efforts of 
individual services have been too weak and spasmodic to 
carry any great weight.) Widespread ignorance of the merits 
of any industry is half its ruin. 

The foremost duty of reliable installation services looms 
very clear. It should be to dispel all misunderstanding and 
doubt about window display advertising and the important 
part reliable professional installations play in its success 
This can be done in two ways. First, the advantages that a 
reliable installation service can and does give the national 
advertiser must be illuminated. Installation companies must 
teach the advertiser to expect certain standards. These 
standards will be the highest the installation profession car 
offer; and since no fly-by-night or cut-price concern can ever 
live up to them, it will automatically drop those unreliable 
services from the advertiser’s consideration. Second, the 
installation association must make a country-wide survey 
and gather statistics to prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that window display advertising used in conjunction with 
installation services is the most economical and one of the 
most effective advertising-plus-merchandising mediums in 
existence. 
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An appeal to many national advertisers to increase their 
appropriation for window displays and to consider displays 
as a major advertising medium would leave them cold. They 
would ask, “Why do that? The money we spend now on 
lithographed material isn’t bringing any results.” Of course 
not, because they are using horse-and-buggy methods. Let's 
discover what actually happens to at least 90 per cent of the 
lithographed display material sent to dealers by advertisers. 
From actual experience, observation and talking to dealers 
receiving display material, the writer has been able to gather 
this authentic information: 

A dealer may read about a new display offered by a manu- 
facturer in the pages of a trade journal, and because he car- 
ries that article in stock he becomes interested and sends for 
the display. A period of days elapses before the display is 
received. The first spurt of enthusiasm has waned—he may 
have lost interest entirely. Or a salesman may offer a dealer 
a display as an inducement to buy merchandise. (Here, it 
will be noted, that displays are considered sales-inducements.) 
At any rate, the dealer gets the display material. 

That display material, so sent or given to the dealer, com- 
pared with display material professionally installed, is a 
total loss to the advertiser in three distinct ways. First, that 
display material in 30 per cent of the cases never sees day- 
light but wastes its advertising powers in some dark corner, 
under the counter or in the basement. The dealer forgets 
about it entirely or is too busy to bother placing it in a win- 
dow. Second, when the display does see daylight the window 
is trimmed in a very haphazard manner and the beauty and 
the advertising message of the display material is lost in the 
confusion of a jumbled window. (We have seen this happen 
to some of the most striking display material. The dealer 
is not, and should not be expected to be, a window decorator.) 
Third, the dealer who accepts a display in that manner is 
usually in a poor location where the display, even were it 
installed strikingly and correctly, would do very little good. 
If he had a decent location and were a progressive dealer he 
would be on the weekly calling list of a professional installa- 
tion service. Isolated rural communities are, of course, the 
exceptions that prove the rule. 

Under these circumstances, how can any medium be ex- 
pected to bring results? A high-grade cosmetic manufacturer, 
for instance, knows enough not to expect the same results 
from an advertisement in the “One-Horse Crier” as from the 
“New Yorker” or the “Ladies’ Home Journal.” He would 
expect an accounting from any newspaper or periodical that 
ran one of his advertisements with one error, let alone a 
flock of them. Yet he subjects one of his potentially great 
advertising mediums to wrong usage and wrong conditions 
and then wonders why any service dare come to him with 
a story that window display advertising is economical and 
effective. 

There is another large group of advertisers who use the 
four-cylinder method of utilizing display material. They do 
use professional installations but go to the wrong kind of 
service to have that phase of work done. They go to cheap- 
bidding, non-organized, unreliable concerns and expect to 
reap a harvest of sales and goodwill—these fly-by-nights 
are adepts at making promises they never can keep. Then, 
the advertiser, failing to secure legitimate installation, is dis- 
appointed; everything he expected proved to be so much 
hokum. Immediately, the entire medium receives a_ black 
eye—and professional installation services, two of them. 

Just as soon as national advertisers realize that they can- 
not expect miracles from window displays unless they are 
willing to look upon them as an important medium upon 
which just as much thought and effort (and, incidentally, far 
less money) must be expended as on their other major adver- 
tising mediums, the sooner they will find installations satis- 
factory. Since circulation is the basic factor upon which the 
cost and effectiveness of any medium is counted, and since 
window display advertising gives the advertiser at least six 
times as much circulation per dollar, when used correctly, as 
any other major medium (figure quoted by Carl L. Bixby), 
there is no reason in the world why window display adver- 
tising, as an essential and highly productive part of every 
(Continued on page 43) 
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—It isn’t necessary for us to comment 
on the excellence of this smart “Photo 
Finisher” display. Servisign Studio, 
Newark, N. J., in producing similar dis- 
plays for the photo finisher, is contact- 
ing a very neglected field. You have 
probably noticed two other displays pro- 
duced by them for this field in the 
April and May issues—we consider this 
their most creative effort— 














































—This interesting “Speed” radio tube 
display was produced by Ivel Displays, 
Inc., New York City. This particular 
job was a complete window set-up of 
ten pieces; the center piece, which is 
20x30 inches in size, was so designed 
that it resembled a real tube—the tube 
was constructed with a _ half-round 
piece of cardboard. The electrical sym- 
bol running through the tube was also 
constructed in this manner. The effect 
was that of a three dimensional dis- 
play. The display was in eight colors 
of oil paint and varnished— 
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—W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Ill., pro- 
duced this very attractive school display 
for “Servel.” Red, white and black were 
the predominating colors, with three 
other harmonizing colors introduced in 
the design. This color scheme, with 
the appeal of the display, made a tre- 
mendously attractive presentation— 




















—A display that “went places” is illus- 
trated in this novel “Chatham all wool 
Blanket” trim. The display consists of 
two planes: The cloud effect in the 
background, and the fence effect in the 
foreground. The lambs, each holding 
the end of a blanket in their mouth, are 
set in pockets on the railing; the blank- 
ets drape out into the window. The 
set-up calls for window space six feet 
deep by ten feet wide. The display is 
sufficiently flexible to permit its use in 
a much larger as well as a smaller area. 
Designed and produced by Leo H. 
Fuller, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.— 
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From The 
Field 


THE CIRCULATION 
OF DISPLAYS 

For years you’ve heard of circulation as applied to vari- 
ous periodicals in which “your advertising should appear.” 
Now ior circulation as applied to displays—window and 
store displays. Compare them as you see fit. 

In referring to displays, I refer to those intended for use 
in windows or stores that have been correctly planned, pur- 
chased, produced and distributed. Those that are incor- 
rectly “worked” are, in most cases, a dead loss. For example: 

After deciding exactly where you'll place them, and when, 
you buy 5,000 properly planned displays. It can be done by 
advertisers who buy “circulation and sales,’ and not “printed 
sheets—mounted.” Suppose, for safety’s sake, you pay $2.00 
each for the actual displays and $2.50 each to have them in- 
stalled properly and profitably. That's $4.50 per display— 
totaling $22,500 for 5,000 installed displays. 

On a survey I have been conducting, a large group of 
experienced and successful advertising executives estimated 
the number of persons passing the average window in a day’s 
time without consideration for such spots as “Broadway” 
and “State Street.” That number, for all territories, was 
2,175 per day. The same men decided that a display remains 
in the average window fourteen days. Installers throughout 
the United States state that this is a most conservative figure. 

Five thousand displays, on which waste has been removed 
through proper advance planning, remain in dealers’ windows 
fourteen days. Five thousand displays on show fourteen days 
means 70,000 “display days;” 2,175 persons passing each dis- 
play each day bring you 10,875,000 “readers” daily. Fourteen 
days—total circulation, 152,250,000. 

You'll note display circulation figures shown are greater 
than the population of the country. Naturally, displays have 
more “repeat circulation” than any other medium. Consider 
that repeat circulation is the alert national advertiser's “meas- 
uring stick”—then pass opinion. 

You've purchased 152,250,000 circulation for $22,500. 
When a leading weekly whose circulation is under three mil- 
lion sells you one center spread at $23,000, you’ve bought 
three million copies good for a single reading only. To be 
absolutely fair, estimate three readers per copy. The total 
periodical circulation, for $23,000, is then 9,000,000 readers. 
If 5,000 displays (as outlined) will bring you seventeen times 
as many readers, it looks as though displays should deserve 
far more rigid attention than they receive today. 

Don’t you think so? 

Albert L. Block, 
Displays Counsel, Chicago. 





CAPITAL DISPLAY AND ADVERTISING SERVICE 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

The Capital Display and Advertising Service, Jackson, 
Miss., is forging ahead very rapidly and has become recog- 
nized as one of the most efficient display installation organi- 
zations in the South. L. H. Wilkinson, Jr., is manager, and 
he informs us that they have added quite a few new accounts 
since the first of the year. Mr. Wilkinson attributes their 
success to their ability to give the manufacturer the things 
he has a right to expect: Merchandise displays that really 
sell merchandise; photographic check-up; a fair showing of 
from ten days to two weeks, and the salvaging of display 
material. Every man connected with the Capital Display 
and Advertising Service has had from five to ten years’ ad- 
vertising, display and selling experience. This organization 
is large enough to carry any contract through on time, yet 
small enough to appreciate the importance of even small ac- 
counts. A complete list of locations in their territory— 
covering Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas—will be fur- 
nished upon request. 











MESSMORE & DAMON 


We have a number 
of mechanical display 
pieces that we guar- 
antee to be in perfect 
condition, some of 
these pieces have 
never been used. 


We will sell many 
of these selections 
at one-half price 
and others at less 
than one-half price. 


T 
E 
FOR SPECIAL LIST! 
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MESSMORE & DAMON 
404 West 27th Street 
New York City 
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Even The Store 
Interior Works 
For Sales 
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—A giant-sized dollar watch, with twelve 
actual watches fitted over the twelve nu- 
merals of the large watch dial, is creating 
interesting sales records for the independ- 
ent retail drug stores served by the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins organization, introduc- 
ing the new 1932 thin-model St. Regis 
Dollar Watch. Created, designed and pro- 
duced by the Einson-Freeman Company, 
Inc., Lithographers, Long Island City, 
New York— 


—A display that has had tremendous re- 
sponse from dealers is illustrated on the 
right. It is the “American Asphalt Paint 
Company’s” display for “Valdura Asphalt 
Aluminum” paint. The display stand is 
made of metal with etched aluminum trim- 
ming. Designed and produced by W. L. 
Stensgaard & Associates, Chicago, Ill.— 
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—This display stand tells its own 

story. It is made of Bakelite 

laminated, and Bakelite molded 
materials— 











—The picture on the left but hints at 
the developments being made in jew- 
elry displays, and is but the first re- 
production we will make showing the 
new. Produced by the Art Jewelry 
Case Corporation, New York City— 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 4 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
659 Broadway 378 Pearl St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. i OFFICES ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
518 S. Clinton St. 165 St. Paul St. 


Windo-Craft Display Service Ine. 
Home Office Buffalo 


A Leading Service Satisfying Over 
150 Leading National Advertisers 














ARIZONA—Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, 142 S. Center. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Covering population centers of Arizona. 





ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 








BENJAMIN CHARLES MARGOLIS 
WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


BALTIMORE--- WASHINGTON 


24 S. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 














AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO-J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 


BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 73 Main Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs; exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. - 





DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 
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LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN, INC., 1920 W. Vliet St. Covering 
Milwaukee and principal Wisconsin cities exclusively for national 
advertisers. \' 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 











NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
~ c — at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


ORANGE, Texas—Walter Journeay, 1003-4th St. Real Service. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. ilth 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Albert F. A. Beck, 4744 Liberty Ave. Guaran- 
teed installation in Pittsburgh’s drug market. Personally supervised 
and checked. Established and well known to the drug trade. Satis- 
factory references furnished on request. 

















PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Display Service, Broad and Station 
Sts., E. E. H. J. Ryan, Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh terri- 
tory and Western Pennsylvania. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 

QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 

















SOUTH BEND, IND.—Hawkins Display Service, 510 West Navarre 
St.. LeRoy S. Hawkins, Mgr. Including Mishawaka, Elkhart, 
Goshen, LaPorte and Michigan City in Indiana and Niles, Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph in Michigan. References galore. 





SIOUX CITY, I0OWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service. 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 807 Mart Bldg. Com- 
plete and reliable window display service for national advertisers. 
Satisfied clients. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON —W ind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 











SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—Crawford Display Service, 221 June St. 





WATERLOO, IOWA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. 
A complete window display service in this vicinity. 
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1932-33 
I.A.D.M. OFFICERS 


President—CHARLES A. VOSBURG, Hochschild, Kohn & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


First Vice President—JOSEPH B. McCANN, S. Kann & 
Sons Co., Washington, D. C. 


Second Vice President—WM. A. MONTGOMERY, Crosby 
Bros., Topeka, Kan. 


Third Vice President—ED ROSE, Harris Hahlo Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Treasurer—I. E. OGG, Oggway Display Service, Sharon, Pa. 
Secretary—JAMES W. FOLEY, Chicago, IIl. 


In EXPRESSING what he would do if he were a display- 
man, J. R. Ozanne, Continental Merchandise Corporation, 
Chicago, suggested, among other things, “a harpoon com- 
mittee.” This committee would consist of three or four folks 
who would walk around the store each week and “gumshoe.” 
At the end of the week they would report to the buyer’s group. 
They would criticize pretty severely; they would find some 
nice things, too; but the harpoon committee would do a job; 
they would change things around; they would give things a 
different atmosphere; they would secure cooperation. That’s 
what’s lacking in the display crafts today, and until the dis- 
play field recognizes the importance of a constructive organi- 
zation, develops that organization and supports its efforts 
with sincere cooperation, the I. A. D. M. of the future—your 
identity in the retail world—will “mark time.” 

It is a very simple matter to criticize the efforts of others. 
We stand at a distance, give a group the “once over’—sort 
of a bird’s-eye view—and “thumb’s down” the group for the 
work they are doing. We criticize their every endeavor, and 
when asked for cooperation our attitude is either “too busy,” 
“can’t be bothered” or “they don’t need me.” The display 
crafts need “a harpoon committee.” A committee that will 
develop a constructive display organization in every town and 
city in these entire United States; a committee that will se- 
cure cooperation from retail and national displaymen, retail 
merchants and advertisers; an organization that will function 
with the association that collectively a constructive job can 
be done. A “harpoon” committee that will not only secure 
local cooperation and respect but a committee that collectively 
will form the nucleus around which a constructive, progres- 
sive and powerful national display organization can be built. 
Something must be done; something will be done, but until 
some such committee is formed, the development and progress 
of the association is impossible. 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of the I. A. D. M., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 6-9, was distinctive in many 
different ways. Howard C. Oehler, display director, Wieboldt 
Stores, Inc., must be congratulated for the exceptional educa- 
tional program developed. Displaymen attending sessions 
had the privilege of hearing from speakers of national and 
international fame. Many of their messages will appear in 
DISPLAY WORLD because the subjects presented were oi 
such importance that we feel our readers will not only benefit 
by reading the addresses but will want a permanent record. 
The various subjects will be presented as early as possible. 


MONDAY 


Tue pressure of business prevented Emil Schmidt, presi- 
dent, I. A. D. M., Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., from at- 
tending, and the chair was assumed by Acting President Carl 
V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. Henry J. 
Holm, representing the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
made the address of welcome; Charles Vosberg, Hochschild 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore, responded. Channing E. Sweitzer, 
managing director, N. R. D. G. A., was detained in New 
York City, but his message of greeting follows: “The officers, 
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directors and members of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association send you hearty greetings and best wishes for a 
successful convention. Because of present conditions mer- 
chants are emphasizing more than ever before the display 
function as an important factor in retail selling. These are 
times when only constructive and intelligent efforts produce 
results. Those who accept today’s responsibilities well are 
playing an important part in enabling retail distribution and 
business generally to regain economic stability.” 

J. H. Richter, display director, The Fair, Chicago, spoke 
of “Properly Directed Showmanship and Its Potentialities,” 
and said “The high cost of newspaper advertising makes 
stores more appreciative of display windows and provides 
the displayman with his greatest opportunity. Originality 
and creative ability will have their innings now.” Mr. Rich- 
ter voiced the need for showmanship and suggested that 
perhaps displaymen have gone to extremes in simplicity. 
Another point stressed by Mr. Richter was that the display- 
man should not attempt to copy the display methods of chain 
stores. Displays should be individualized and the most out- 
standing display jobs are being done by displaymen capable 
of individuality. Mr. Richter also commented on the appeal 
of price in the window. He declared, it is still safe to use 
art as a helpful medium in display. True art will always 
mean a degree of beauty, and when correctely used in the 
display of merchandise will not detract attention from mer- 
chandise to decorative effects. 

Wm. R. Schaeffer, publicity director, Marshall, Field and 
Company, presented a very timely address on the type adver- 
tising used by the Marshall, Field organization. Mr. Schaef- 
fer’s address was particularly interesting inasmuch as he 
spoke at some length of the work being produced by Arthur 
Fraser and Mr. Fraser’s department. The “No Admittance” 
sign that hangs on the door of the display department came 
in for its share of publicity, and Mr. Schaeffer commented 
on its “opening” qualities—but what displayman doesn’t al- 
ready know how hard it is to get a peep “behind the scenes” 
at Marshall, Field’s ? 

Flint Grinnell, Chicago Better Business Bureau, spoke on 
“Display’s Obligation to the Public,” and like Mr. Ozanne’s 
address, “If I Were Display Manager,” will be presented in 
DISPLAY WORLD. 


TUESDAY 


Tue Tuesday morning session opened with an inspirational 
address by Edward Raisbeck, personnel expert, Thorndike, 
Deland and Associates. Mr. Raisbeck developed his ad- 
dress around the selection of display managers, and the quali- 
fications for such men are very definite. The first qualification 
to consider in the selection of a display manager is “knowl- 
edge of display.” Display techniques have changed and un- 
less the display manager is a student of display and familiar- 
izes himself with these changes he is very likely to find him- 
self without qualification when called upon to do constructive 
work. The successful display manager familiarizes himself 
with stores. He knows merchandise. He appreciates de- 
partment arrangement problems. He can give you the results 
created by successful displays. He is searching continually 
for ideas. He finds ideas in trade papers, magazines, the- 
atres, buildings, merchandise, etc. His windows must be 
productive; his windows tell “why” his merchandise is the 
best; his windows are not too beautiful to sell merchandise. 

“Display advertising was the first and only type of ad- 
vertising employed in primitive retail business, and has pre- 
served its important function in the sale of goods to the 
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present day.” Dr. Geo. W. Crane, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., continued his 
instructive address on “Practical Aspects of Display Psy- 
chology—What Causes People to Look, Act and Buy?” with 
“There has been a sound psychological reason for this fact, 
namely, that the real object is always more potent as a 
determinant of buying than its picture, even though the pic- 
ture may be painted in the attractive colors now available to 
the modern print advertiser.” Dr. Crane illustrated his talk 
with blackboard sketches. Several problems were worked 
out; one on color; one on the “feeling tone” associated with 
a store; a third, “side walk circulation.” In concluding his 
talk, he said, “I want to call attention to one item in which 
we might make considerable improvement regarding our dis- 
play advertising. You will recall that I described the three 
main tasks of the display advertiser: Building general good- 
will for his store, reminding the buyer of known wants, and 
educating him to new or future wants. Before we can ac- 
complish any of these we must catch the attention of the 
passer-by. The prime requisite of successful display adver- 
tising consists of catching the attention, after which by ju- 
dicious use of color, and arrangement, and ingenuity of de- 
sign, we may hold that attention. Psychologically, we know 
that the best attention-attracting device is movement. Yet 
we are not employing this best method in many cases. A 
little effort on the part of the electrician, or of that jack-of- 
all-trades, the display advertiser himself, will lead to tre- 
mendous improvement in the function of the display.” 
Miss Julia Coburn, fashion editor Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, inspired her audience with her talk, “Selling 
Fashions—How Display Can Sell the Merchandise and the 
Store to Salespeople and Customers.” She began by telling 
us about the introduction of “fashion’’ in retail merchan- 
dising a few years ago. She explained the fight fashion 
waged for general department store recognition and how, 
when “price” came along, price was much better received. 
Price, according to Miss Coburn, was a real salvation; but 
now, “quality” has been heard from and quality will eventu- 
ally lead the way in the return to normality. Quality has 
never been liked by fashion and price. They called it an 
“old foggy” and have given quality very little cooperation 
in the past. It is a very simple matter to judge which mer- 
chandising policy rules a store’s windows, and as Miss 
Coburn said, “The successful store of tomorrow is the store 
that recognizes the force of quality when correctly combined 
with fashion and price.” Miss Coburn suggested that fash- 
ions should be sold by simplicity. She dislikes elaborate- 
ness in displays; she is against a lot of window “trimming” 
and is against “too many ideas” in a display. Miss Coburn 
suggested a code of display merchandising which contained 
the following points: (1) Correlated merchandise; (2) infor- 
mation on window cards; (3) the painting of the window 
theme in large cut-out letters across the window background; 
(4) coordinated accessories; (5) the use of many concen- 
trated merchandise items in a display; (6) capitalizing and 
dramatizing the old and the new; (7) tying displays up with 
events. The “high spot” in Miss Coburn’s address came at 
the end where she suggested still another display code. This 
code to apply to the window man and to be titled, “Why 
Try?” She included in this code several observations she 
has made of department store displaymen and it was sug- 
gested that every displayman make a copy of this code and 
follow it in developing his display psychology. The code is 
about as follows: (1) Why try to be final in display deci- 
sions? (2) Why try to take credit for copied displays? 
(3) Why try to make every display a work of art? (4) Why 
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S. R. MACABEE, The May Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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E. E. O'7DONNELL, Sisson Bros. & Welden Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


PHILIP BELLANCA, Hens & Kelly Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. W. QUINTRELL, The Elder Johnson Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


try to be New York? (5) Why try to be the one and only 
authority on display in the store? 

Homer J. Buckley, president Buckley, Dement and Com- 
pany, Chicago, in addressing the group on “Display’s Re- 
sponse to Diminishing Buying Power,” said, “If there is 
any one lesson that this period of economic upset has defi- 
nitely taught merchandising and sales promotion men, it is 
the cash value of intensive selling, concentrated at the point 
of sale. In the average business man’s vocabulary there are 
three words which, perhaps, have been used more and under- 
stood less than any other three words in the business world, 
namely, ‘Advertising’ and ‘Sales Promotion.’” Mr. Buckley, 
in attempting to define advertising, said, “If I were to at 
tempt to define ‘Advertising’ as it is generally understood, in 
the fewest possible words, I would say that it is paid pub- 
licity—widespread news about a company or a product told 
in terms that appeal to its readers. ‘Sales Promotion,’ on the 
other hand, starts with the manufacturer and travels down 
through distribution channels until it reaches the ultimate 
consumer and helps close the sale. It is aimed at individuals; 
in other words, it is the straight road to the sale. A straight 
road has no detours. There is a straight road to marketing— 
to selling—to profits. Perhaps you have found it. If so, 
you know its advantages, and you know also that it carries 
the dignified title of ‘Sales Promotion.’ ” 

Due to demands on Frank W. Spaeth’s time, sales pro- 
motion manager N. R. D. G. A., the display group did not 
have the opportunity to hear “Where and When the Display 
Plan Begins and Ends,” but DISPLAY WORLD will pre- 
sent Mr. Spaeth’s address in its entirety in the very near 
future. 

Wm. Scharninghausen, The Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash., 
was the next speaker on the program and his address was 
“Making the Store More Sales Minded—The Place of the 
Interior Displays in the Store Plan.” Mr. Scharninghau- 
sen’s talk developed around the success accorded his recent 
development of a display school for his store. He explained 
the functions of the school and outlined the activities of 
the classes. The lessons are arranged in twelve sections. 
The first lesson is: (1) The nomenclature uses and possibili- 
ties of the fixtures; (2) balance; (3) student demonstra- 
tions of balance, applying the principles of the first two 
lessons; (4) color; (5) student demonstrations, applying the 
principles of the first four lessons; (6) selling appeals for 
counter show cards; (7) handling ready-to-we r and acces- 
sories, student demonstrations; (8) displaying fabrics, stu- 
dent demonstrations; (9) men’s wear and accessories, student 
demonstrations; (10) handling home furnishings; (11) class 
demonstrations in home furnishings; (12) putting to work 
your knowledge of display. The many splendid points 
stressed by Mr. Scharninghausen will appear in the very near 
future in DISPLAY WORLD. 

WEDNESDAY 


Tue “high spot” of the convention developed around 
“Twenty-five Display Promotions That Sold Merchandise.” 
Time would not permit the presentation of twenty-five suc- 
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CHAMPIONSHIP CLASS 


CARL H. SHANK, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
*A, J. ROEDER, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





*This is the first year that two men have entered the 
championship class. Mr. Roeder entered the championship 
class by winning 10 first places, 13 second places, 6 third 
places, and 13 fourth places. 


SWEEPSTAKES 
W. G. BROWN, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cessful promotions, but the list of promotions that follow 
will give the readers an idea of just what was presented: 
(1) E. W. Quintrell, The Elder and Johnson Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio—a presentation that sold 13,200 shirts; (2) Hugh 
Carter, The John Gerber Company, Memphis, Tenn.—the 
part dealer helps have played in Mr. Carter’s windows in 
creating displays that sold; (3) E. H. Bates, The Boston 
Store, Milwaukee, Wis—a presentation that sold soap; (4) 
Howard C. Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, I1l.—the 
importance of newspaper and radio advertising; (5) C. V. 
Haecker, Montgomery, Ward and Company, Chicago, Ill.—- 
kitchen week; (6) E. E. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros. and Welden 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y.—Ninetieth Anniversary; (7) 
J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Company, Davenport, lowa— 
piece goods; (8) M. H. Luber, The Killian Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa—shoes; (9) Wm. Scharninghausen, The Bon 
Marche, Seattle, Wash—Northwest Week; (10) A. G. Parke, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, Ill—Mr. Parke had 
the courage to stand up and present the “rise and fall” of 
the display profession. His presentation was illustrated with 
lantern slides and if ever the display profession accepted a 
“sock” between the eyes, Mr. Parke gave them one. His 
presentation was tremendously effective and the displaymen 
attending the meeting accepted the truth of Mr. Parke’s 
statements like men. Mr. Parke opened their eyes—and 
“displays’ eyes” have needed opening for many years. DIS- 
PLAY WORLD hopes to present Mr. Parke’s address in 
its entirety. (11) J. E. Brannon, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill_—store layout and arrangement. 

The first address on Wednesday afternoon’s program was 
“Increasing Personal Effectiveness,” and J. P. Currie, director 
of personnel, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, IIl., told the 
gathering how personal effectiveness could be achieved; he 
also stressed its importance. He asked, “Is there anyone in 
this room that is perfectly satisfied with what he is? Is 
there anyone in this room that thinks John Jones or Jack 
Smith got a ‘lucky break’ when they landed their ‘big’ dis- 
play job? Lucky breaks don’t just happen. People aren’t 
just handed ‘lucky breaks.’ They are the result of honest 
effort. It is certain that if a man isn’t capable of his ‘lucky 
break’ he won’t maintain it very long.” Mr. Currie ques- 
tioned the sincerity of most display-minded individuals. He 
wanted to know what each individual had done in the past 
few months to improve himself? He wanted to know what 
had been read that could be applied as constructive to the 
job of displaying merchandise. He suggested human rela- 
tionship with people in display departments if the display 
director expects to obtain complete cooperation from his 
staff. He said the successful display executive followed a 
constructive plan of leadership in developing capable as- 
sistants, the plan being: “(1) Clear instructions; (2) suffi- 
cient authority; (3) welcome suggestions by subordinates; 
(4) give credit where credit is due; (5) consistent in disci- 
pline; (6) impersonal criticism; (7) never give criticism in 
front of others; (8) understand subordinates; (9) develop 
capable assistants; (10) develop display leadership, look at 
yourself as others do; hang yourself on a peg and analyze 
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CLASS B 
First Prize—JOHN H. DUBUISSON, The Cain Sloan Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
CLASS C 
First Prize—L. L. WILKINS, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
CLASS D 
First Prize—W. K. McGEE, The L. H. Field Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 


yourself; use plenty of self-criticism if you hope to develop 
leadership. 

THE WORLD’S FAIR 

EXHIBIT 

It would be foolish to even try to paint word pictures of 
the visit through the Administration building of the Chicago 
World’s Fair. John Garby, of the World’s Fair staff, pre- 
sented an inspirational talk at the convention session Wednes- 
day afternoon, and then immediately following his talk, a 
group of attending displaymen took taxis to the Administra- 
tion building. Mr. Garby met the group at the building and 
then commenced one of the most enjoyable and educational 
trips it has ever been the opportunity of the writer to make. 
Mr. Garby presented the plan of the Fair buildings by means 
of a huge relief map. This map occupies a large part of the 
lobby space in the entrance of the Administration building. 
This map shows the location of every important building, 
and is complete in every respect. The walls of the lobby 
are perfectly plain and are relieved only by large drawings 
of important buildings being erected for the Fair. Several 
scale models of buildings were also viewed and Mr. Garby 
explained their features. 

The most interesting display—from a display manager’s 
standpoint—was the models of lighting. Many novel effects 
will be employed in the illumination of the various build- 
ings. One effect that was extremely interesting can best be 
described by explaining that the manipulation of light causes 
the building to change color. For example, at night you 
will be looking at a certain red building that, in the twinkling 
of an eye, will turn to brown or blue. Elaborate lighting 
effects for exterior and interior illumination were demon- 
strated and more than one displayman said, “That’s an idea 
I can adapt for my Christmas display.” 

We saw chemical displays that will be produced in all 
their splendor at the Fair. Iron was broken down into its 
elements before our eyes; water was broken into its two 
elements, hydrogen and oxygen, and then reunited; we saw 
demonstrations of the effects of the magnetic pole, load- 
stones demonstrated their peculiarities; we saw water that 
burned and gas that consumed metalic objects when exposed 
to its force ... but, why continue—who is going to miss the 
Fair in 1933? 

THE DINNER DANCE 

Rather than devote an entire evening to the annual ban- 
quet, it was voted to hold this affair in The College Inn, and 
we are certain that every displayman attending the dinner 
dance enjoyed himself to the fullest extent. The ladies were 
present and at times the dance floor was completely filled 
with dancing display couples. One entire section of the Inn 
was reserved for the party which, with the regular College 
Inn floor show, was a very enjoyable affair. College Inn, 
itself, is a very remarkable room. The dance floor is illum- 
inated while marine scenes cover the walls. More than one 
displayman made sketches of the modern fish drawings that 
decorated the walls—I presume many of America’s show 
windows will soon have replicas of “College Inn” fish scenes 
for “bathing suit” displays. 
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RIGHTING THE WRONG VIEWPOINT 


(Continued from page 35) 


advertising campaign, should not gain its place in the sun. 
There is no reason why -reliable, professional installation 
services should not grow and be on an equal with the medium. 

It is upon the shoulders of professional installation serv- 
ices that the circulation of window display advertising rests. 
Since the professional installation services control high-spot 
dealer locations, and since they guarantee 100 per cent in- 
stallations and a minimum display showing of seven days 
(the three factors that “make” circulation), it is of utmost 
importance that national advertisers investigate thoroughly 
the services that install their displays. The services should 
be able to bear as close inspection and investigation as does 
every newspaper and periodical that carries the advertise- 
ments of the national advertisers. 

Just as the national advertiser questions the integrity of 
the advertising medium, and is willing to pay more for a 
newspaper periodical space that guarantees him a large and 
bonafide circulation, so should he question and be willing to 
pay more for an installation service that guarantees him the 
same thing. 

It may help the national advertiser to select the right kind 
of service if he demands an answer to these questions : 

1. Whom is the professional installation service serving? 

2. Are the advertisers, being served, satisfied ? 

3. Does the service enjoy the recommendation of the local 
press and jobbers? 

4. Does the service promise dealer cooperation—and live 
up to that promise? 

5. Does the service control the high-spot locations in its 
territory? 

6. Does the service promise 100 per cent installations— 
and prove that assertion with signed dealer receipts. 

7. Does the service guarantee minimum time showing of 
at least seven days for each display? 

8. Does the service have an inspection service that makes 
certain that every window is installed according to specifi- 
cations ? 

9. Does the service install windows in an artistic and 
striking manner? 

10. Is the service willing to set up sample windows !n 
its own studio and send photographs for approval ? 

11. Does the service cooperate in every respect? 

12. How long has the service been established and what 
proof can it furnish relative to its reliability? 

An installation service that can answer these questions 
satisfactorily will be the logical choice. Such a service can 
give the advertiser the essentials that will make window dis- 
play advertising pay—100 per cent installations, checked and 
verified; dealer cooperation; time-guaranteed showings: 
high-spot and worthwhile locations. Such services can make 
window display advertising pay. Such services are the eight- 
cylinder cars that can obtain eight-cylinder results. 

It is our object to show national advertisers that false 
economy, where window display advertising is concerned, is 
killing to the medium. The cost for reliable window display 
installations pays for itself many times over. It saves the 
original cost of display material and turns it from a doubtful 
dealer-help into a highly economical, highly productive ad- 
vertising medium where advertising counts most at the 
point-of-sale. 

To foster a better understanding of the window display 
advertising medium; to clearly and convincingly highlight 
the advantages of reliable installation services throughout the 
country; to awake national advertisers to a realization of 
the power of displays when used in conjunction with in- 
stallation services; to gather indisputable statistics; to raise 
installation standards, that is the creed of the Display In- 
stallation Association. Every fine installation service in the 
country must and should dedicate themselves to that creed, 
and should put forth every possible effort to make it come 
true. In it lies the salvation of the entire industry. With it 
we can right a great wrong. 
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AS THE STANDARD 





In the Display Card and 
Poster field, Chicago Card- 
board Company has estab- 
lished a standard excellence 
by which cardboards are 
compared. 








There is no better proof of 
the effectiveness of Crescent 
Brand Boards for aiding the 
sale of merchandise than 
their continued use year after 
year by the countries fore- 
most display artists. 


Crescent Brand Boards are 
available in a wide variety of 
colors, patterns, and surfaces. 


Send for samples 


Chicago Cardboard Company 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 


FELT 


The Choice of Leading Displaymen 


FOR THE FINEST DISPLAYS 


See Malcolm Tennent’s displays in this issue for excellent 
examples of the use of felt. 




















Over 90 colors carried in stock—edges do not fray—can 
be furnished in cut lengths. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 


Main Office and Mill: 4131 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 42-44 East 20th St., New York 


Stocks carried at: 713 South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
1239 Howard St., San Francsico, Cal.; 1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 


Branches: Detroit. Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver 











The Fountain Air Brush 


The World’s Standard Air Brush for Over 40 Years 
Greatest Durability for Show Card and Sign Writers. 


= Illustration 3/5 actual size. 
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When properly repaired Thayer & 
Chandler Airbrushes are the equal of a 
new Brush—Easy to handle and keep 
in order. 


Thayer & Chandler 


NEW ADDRESS: 910 West Van Buren St. Chicago 























SIEGEL Manneauins 


Now you can get the superb Siégel Mannequins in 
America at no higher cost than ordinary displays. 
Write for descriptive literature or telephone Pennsyl- 
vania 6-9494, 


Siégel Mannequins, Inc., 501 7th Ave., New York 
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If I Were Display 


Manager 


By J. R. OZANNE 


CONTINENTAL MERCHANDISE 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(“Highlights” of Mr. Ozanne’s address at the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the I. A. D. M.) 


I: I WERE a displayman, I would 

1. Make a store talk. I’d believe in signs that said some- 
thing and price tags on everything. 

2. Never show a poor lonesome frock or coat or pajama 
all by itself, helpless. I’d group ’em, make ’em inseparable— 
start the double sale in the display. 

3. Echo the ad in the department. 

4. Echo the window in the department. 

5. Tell something about the merchandise—its usefulness, 
fashion, quality, value, beauty, where it can be used. 

6. Tie a can to: One-half price, reduced, special, cut 
price, etc. 

7. Dig up old goods and expose ’em. The merchandise 
man who gets touchy and the buyer who is sore when you 
do this will soon be on the street. 

8. Watch the condition of the outside of the store and 
when you go home, check up on these: Building appearance; 
marked day and night; street paving okey; sidewalk in re- 
pair; shades on upper floors neat, evenly drawn and in 
repair; are there displays on the second floor and should 
there be; entry ways clean; doors open easily; name in each 
window; glass clean; displays ironed; cards clean and clear; 
awnings at least clean; colorful spots throughout the store 
and in the windows? 

9. I'd read: Other windows; two trade papers, Time, 
Literary Digest and Reader's Digest; one biography; one 
New York daily. When? At night. 

10. Ask the merchandise manager to do this: Let me 
sit in on the merchandise plans; give me more time in ad- 
vance; in fashion windows, listen to me; okey decent floors; 
provide space for units. 

11. This to the buyer: Give me juicy facts about the 
goods; let me go to the hotel once in a while and see him 
buy; give me best sellers for display, not sour babies; if 
displays get ‘em in—make it easy for patrons to find the 
goods; ask sellers to inform themselves about the windows— 
insist on it; give me some “sparklers” for the displays—color. 

12. Play to youth. Feature children’s goods. Attract 
youngsters. How old are your customers? Everybody's 
young. 

14. I’d remember: That distance is dead; that first im- 
pressions are lasting; that the eye catches twenty-two times 
as many impressions as the ear. 

15. I’d pay particular attention to: Head-on positions; 
strategic spots; odd corners. 

16. Odd babies in windows—a small sign in the corner 
of a large ready-to-wear window, for example, that sells 
something in another department—has nothing to do with 
the main display itself—a small card that costs 10 cents to 
produce and sells fifty permanent waves for the beauty shop 
in a week. 

17. How can you expect your assistants to grow if you 
don’t spend time with them? Discuss with them various 
angles of the display business, problems. Don’t neglect these 
men and think they are going to become good displaymen 
by watching you. Talk to them. Guide them. Help them. 
Teach them. Spend time with them. 

18. Kill negative advertising; also, obsolete signs. 

19. Switch things around in departments frequently. It’s 
like when your wife changes the living room around at 
home. It looks like a new place. Dramatize displays. For 
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example—36-hour bags—Toy Fair—The Bag Carnival—Sum- 
merland—The House of Remnants—Blanket Bazaar—Towel 
Town—Floor Style Show. 

20. Cross reference signs. 

21. The Harpoon Committee. 

22. Develop one girl in each department on displays. 
“IT always say what I think.” 

23. We have seen display departments that were “lousy” 
(pardon me). The store should give you a decent place to 
work in. How do they expect you to create beautiful things 
in a warehouse or an attic? 

24. Run simple displays before your own meetings of 
salespeople. It’s important that you display to them regard- 
less of the subject of the meeting. 

25. Say this to the owner of the store: Once in a while, 
not all the time, I need sleep; more than any one in the 
store, I need a change of scenery; I'll do with what we 
have, but give me a chance to get new ideas; don’t be tight 
with light; give me a decent headquarters; give me time to 
plan. 





“SHOW GIRL,’ THE NEW CARVED 
WOOD MANNEQUIN 

Captivating charm epitomizes the very newest inno- 
vation in New York window displays in the characterization 
of “Show Girl,” a carved raised wood mannequin, now grac- 
ing many of the prominent store windows of that city. 

“Show Girl” is versatile to a high degree and displays 
with equal ability everything in ready-to-wear, namely, lin- 
gerie, coats, suits, sportswear, evening wear, furs, dresses, 
pajamas, bathing suits, etc. 

The natural effect of the wood finish is emblematical of 
the outdoor girl and woman of today. “Show Girl” is 
mounted on an ebony base and a series of figures can be 
arranged together in parade form through a special inter- 
locking device. 

Patent rights for “Show Girl” are fully covered through 
patents now pending to the creators of this new display fig- 
ure, Mittelmark, Inc., 316 Fifth Avenue, New York, who 
advocate its use for all seasons and times of the year, and 
claim it to be a perennial attraction. 





—“Show Girl” figures in a “Saks- 
Herald Square” window display— 


Saks-Herald Square, Saks-Fifth Avenue, and Macy’s are 
among leading New York stores which have been the first 
to sense the charm of “Show Girl” and use her for many 
types of display. 

Compared with the cost for composition figures, “Show 
Girl” sells at an extremely moderate depression-proof price, 
and its introduction has won enthusiasm because even reduced 
display budgets will permit its purchase. 

When the display season looks drab and is seemingly 
at a low ebb and devoid of novelty Gus Mittelmark believes 
is the right time for the display profession to snap out of it 
and demonstrate the merchandising power of new and fresh- 
ened displays, by insisting, through their proper executives, 
that their departments be given proper recognition. It is this 
spirit and motive that has activated the house of Mittelmark, 
Inc., to bring out “Show Girl” at this time, to liven up and 
enthuse otherwise desultory windows. It is truly a new 
display property for a new display era. 
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“POLYROTA” A NEW 
MOTION DISPLAY 


The “Polyrota” is the newest novelty electrically oper- 
ated motion display for window attraction effects to be im- 
ported by H. L. Kraus, Inc., 130 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. It consists of a number of revolving discs, 
on a flat surface, which has the master display and wording 
painted thereon, and when moving creates an illusion and 
mystical effect until the clear and complete message appears. 
Agencies for the United States will be negotiated shortly. 





THE BOSTON DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by John J. Waite 


The regular monthly meeting of the Boston Display Men’s 
Club was held Wednesday, May 25, Boston City Club, the 
club headquarters. 


The annual election of officers took place and the follow- 
ing men were elected to office. Edward Sherman, the Ken- 
nedy Co., president; Hy Bluestein, of Wilbar’s, vice president ; 
Walter J. Kelley, reelected, treasurer; John J. Waite, re- 
elected, secretary. The following trustees were elected: 
Frank J. McCann, retiring president; Arthur J. Hannigan and 
Samuel Brantz. 


Final arrangements were made for the annual outing. This 
outing was held June 12, at the Stow Country Club, Stow, 
Mass., and was even better than last year. 





MODERN WINDOW DISPLAY BOARD 
MADE OF LAMINATED LUMBER 


The use of wood for modern store window displays is 
indicated by a new display and fixture bulletin issued by 
Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers. Advantages of lami- 
nated lumber are illustrated by stands, pedestals, cabinets, 
tables, cut-outs, sign frames and other accessories widely 
used in retail stores. It is claimed that Fir Plywood not only 
gives the necessary strength and light weight needed for 
modern window decoration but that it costs less to construct, 
lasts longer, and will not split, dent, or mar. In addition, it 
is stated that the material can be salvaged for repeated re-use. 


Copies of the Fir Plywood Display Bulletin are offered 
free to display managers upon request by addressing the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers, Seattle. Hundreds of 
inquiries have already been received from this country and 
abroad in response to recent advertising. 





GEO. A. SMITH JOINS DISPLAY 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Geo. A. Smith who for sixteen years has conducted his 
own window display studio in New York City, and who has 
established national fame for his United States Rubber dis- 
plays, also for the numerous displays he has created and 
built for nationally known advertisers, has joined the staff 
of the Display Builders of America, Inc., 309 Spring Street, 
New York City, as sales manager. With this connection, 
Mr. Smith will have at his disposal the facilities of the 
largest and best equipped display plant in the East devoted 
exclusively to the manufacturer of window displays and 
exhibits. 


Mr. Smith has had a wide and varied experience in win- 
dow display work, and has the reputation of being an ex- 
tremely clever, original and practical designer of window 
settings and merchandise arrangements for all kinds of 
goods. His work is widely known through its exploitation 
and his contact with the display crafts. In addition to 
plactical display knowledge, Mr. Smith has been associated 
with the display advertising departments of several large 
merchandising houses, and has been connected with the staffs 
of several trade publications. His first-hand knowledge of 
all phases of display, which extends over a period of twenty- 
five years, plus his earnestness, makes him an expert author- 
ity in every phase of the profession and an especially capable 
man for solving display problems. 
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3RD DIMENSION 
DISPLAYS 


A new principle in ultra-modern 
displays, secured by the latest 
scientific process, with “Nat-Mat” 
Cardboards. 


WRITE TODAY - for your free copy of the illus- 
trated booklet on “3rd Dimension Displays.” 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


Manufacturers 


4318-36 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW--DIFFERENT---PRACTICAL AND ORIGINAL — 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


BRISCHOGRAPH FOR $10.00 


AND SAVE FIFTEEN DOLLARS... 
Set of two, new scientifically correct lenses completely mounted 
in metal tube and a tube housing with flange and bolts and | 
nuts ready to fasten to your home made lamp house. These | 
four inch lens will enlarge 49 square inches or 7x7 inches of 
| 
| 














picture at one time. Will enlarge to life size within ten 

feet. CAN YOU BEAT THAT? Will enlarge same larger 

| than you will ever care to copy. You simply make a box 

| about 6x10x12, two sockets, cord and plug and you will have 

as fine a projector you will ever care to own. We now have 

| transpose mirror for lens unit above at $2.00. Mirror, 4x6, is 

| metal mounted and slips over lens barrel. 

| Two, four inch lenses completely mounted in metal tube, etc., 

| with instructions and suggestions, for $10, cash or money | 

| order. If you send cash, have your letter registered at P. O. | 
Transpose Mirror, $2.00. All deliveries prepaid and sent fol- | 
lowing day. Money back within ten days just as quick. | 

92 E. Lakeview Ave. 

The Brischograph COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR 











Jewel Electric Specialties 


Our Jewel Travel 
Word Sign shown 
here has room for 20- 
word message. It is 











brilliantly lighted and can be changed 
quickly by merchant. 

MAYER’S MOVABLE ELECTRIC TURN- 
TABLE has been purchased by us and we 
make many new designs in Chrome. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS. We 
have over 30 new designs of portable elec- 
tric fountains for display. Also large color 
change fountains. Send 6 cents for large 
catalog. We want reliable distributors. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO 

















Bean EXPERT 
not an experiment @ 


The man who knows only a small part of his 
calling, limits his chance to get ahead—lInvest. 
in yourself. 
A study of Window Display, Advertising, or 
Card Writing will return big dividends in all 
your after-life. 

Decide now to investigate. Write today. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 W. ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 


KOESTER 
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Patents For 
Display 


By RAY BELMONT WHITMAN 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—This department, conducted by our 
Patent Editor, Ray Belmont Whitman, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City, keeps us advised of the latest patented 
inventions each month in the field of advertising display. 
He offers to the readers of DISPLAY WORLD personal 
advice without obligation on any subject connected with 
patents, trademarks, designs or copyrights. All inquiries 
should be addressed to “Patent Editor,” care of DISPLAY 
WORLD. 


KEEPING THE APPLICATION 
PENDING 

While of course circumstances alter cases, it is usually 
wise not to allow a patent application to issue into a patent 
immediately, but rather to keep it pending as long as pos- 
sible, and until the time that the patent is really needed, as, 
for instance, in the event of a known infringement of the 
allowed claims and the desire to take immediate action on 
such infringement. Of course, in following out this plan, it 
must be remembered that the inventor has no right to sue 
for infringement until after the patent has issued, and he 
cannot collect profits and damages for any infringement 
before the date of issue of the patent. 

The common practice of many large corporations, as 
well as of experienced and successful inventors is to pre- 
pare and file the patent application as soon as possible after 
the inventor’s conception of the idea, and then to quite vigor- 
ously “prosecute” the case, through the prompt filing of 
amendments in answer to each office action, until an appre- 
ciable amount of the total protection in claims belonging 
to the inventor has been granted by the examiner. There- 
after, on receipt of each Patent Office action, nearly all of 
the six months, now allowed by law, is permitted to elapse 
before an amendment answering the action is filed. In this 
and other ways, the case may be delayed and the application 
held pending in the Patent Office for a number of years; but 
after a total of some three years, the office may request a 
prompt conclusion to the prosecution so as to get the patent 
issued. 

Another and additional means of delaying the issue of 
the patent is to prosecute the case to an allowed condition 
and then not to pay the final fee of $20 within the six months 
permitted. The case then becomes forfeited, but can be 
renewed within one year from the end of this time. Thus 
it may be again prevented from issuing for an appreciably 
longer interval. 

As long as the application is pending, it is held in 
secrecy in the files of the Patent Office, and the inventor 
is in position to watch the activities of his competitors and 
issue it only when he needs it to protect his rights. By 
means of this strategy, the seventeen-year term of the patent 
monopoly is arranged to begin more nearly on the date that 
the patent is really needed. Once issued, it can only be ex- 
tended beyond that term by an Act of Congress; but such 
extension has never yet been granted on any mechanical 
patent. However, as a partial substitute, the inventor may 
sometimes keep his protection alive by filing other patents 
from time to time on improvements of the original invention. 

Still another advantage of delaying the issue of a patent 
is that it often enables the inventor to better dispose of his 
rights by sale or license, since most large corporations or 
other purchasers have been taught by their attorneys to give 
preference to the purchase of patent rights as yet in the 
application stage. For it enables these attorneys to correct 
or augment the work of the inventor’s attorney by revision 
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or by adding new claims during the original prosecution. 
Otherwise, if this is not done, the purchaser must either be 
content with the protection of the original patent, or else 
try to broaden it by filing an application for “reissue.” 4 
REISSUE 
PATENTS 

Among the thousand or more patents which issue each 
week are many which are seriously defective, because they 
do not broadly or fully claim the inventors’ ideas. This may 
be caused by the varying ability of the different attorneys 
in broadly viewing the inventions in a practical way, and 
then in broadly claiming them; or it may be due to the 
inventor’s lack of cooperation with his attorney, as in not 
providing a sufficient fee for him to take the time to con- 
scientiously and vigorously prepare and get through the Pat- 
ent Office every possible claim needed to adequately cover 
all of the invention. 

Fortunately, however, the law permits the correction of 
such defective patents, to broaden them, through “reissue” 
patents, provided their filing is not delayed unduly and in 
no case beyond two years from the date of issue of the orig- 
inal patent. This right is of great value to inventors, and 
might well be taken advantage of much more often than the 
once in a hundred (according to statistics) that it is now. 
In fact, such action is often imperative before the inventor 
can hope to realize anything from his rights. 

The original patent must be forfeited when the applica- 
tion for reissue is filed. But this involves no particular 
risk, since all its valid claims may be obtained in the new 
or reissue patent, plus any additional ones to which it is 
shown the inventor is entitled. The term of protection of a 
reissue patent ends with that of the original patent, and the 
rights under it are otherwise the same. The filing fee is 
$30; there is no final fee; and since no new matter may be 
included in the disclosure, copies of the original drawings 
may be used. 

Everyone who has a patent that has issued within the 
past two years, particularly where there is reason to doubt 
its strength, might well submit it to another attorney than 
the one who obtained it, and have him study the file to 
determine if a stronger and more valuable patent may not 
yet be obtained by reissue. But get an attorney with a suc- 
cessful record in reissue cases, if possible, since broaden- 
ing a patent is a more difficult task, and requires more 
ability and knowledge of patent law, perhaps, than does the 
obtaining of the original patent. 


HOW TO AVOID RISK 
OF ABANDONMENT 

An inventor should be ever alert to guard against loss of 
his patent rights through what is known as “abandonment.” 
This may occur in various ways, the more common of which 
are: 

1. The inventor’s delay in filing his application for more 
than two years after his invention is in public use; and 

2. The failure—usually through his attorney, but for 
which he is responsible—to fully cover by claims all of his 
invention as disclosed in his specification and drawing. For 
such a failure results in a dedication to the public of his 
rights to the unclaimed parts. 

Such an abandonment as this last, however, may, as ex- 
plained above, sometimes be corrected by filing a reissue 
patent within two years after the issue of the original pat- 
ent; but if the inventor delays longer than that, he has 
permanently abandoned his rights. But in view of the risks 
incident to reissues, including that of “intervening rights,” a 
subject too technical to be discussed here, the inventor 
should be ever concerned to see that his claims, as originally 
filed, are sufficient in number and scope to cover all of his 
invention, and that they specify completely what he wants 
others not to do. 

While the above are the most frequent causes of aban- 
donment, and result in the loss of millions of dollars yearly 
in patent property, other causes include: 

3. Long delay, unexplained and not excusable, in the 
the date of allowance of the application, followed by failure 
to renew same within two years from such date; 
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4. Failure to pay the final fee within six months after 
filing of the application after conception of the invention; 

5. Failure to copy the claims of an issued patent to an- 
other covering the same invention, within two years after 
that other patent has issued, for the purpose of having an 
interference declared with your pending application. 

This last suggests the importance of instructing your 
attorney, at the time your case is filed, to review all patents 
on inventions which might be similar to yours, as soon as 
they issue, and to keep you informed of any which may 
have claims to which you alone are entitled, so that the 
necessary corrective action can be taken for you in plenty of 
time. 


Questions and Answers. 

Question No. 1—When one secures a patent for an im- 
provement on any machine, would the owner of the patent 
covering the improvement have the right to buy the patented 
machine in the open market, attach his patented improvement 
and resell it?—F. H. W., Jonesboro, Ark. 

Answer No. 1—Yes. As long as you buy the article in 
the open market you have paid for the right to use it and 
in effect have a license for that one article under any patent 
covering it. You can therefore add safely any improvements 
of your own and resell it. However, if I were you, I would 
first be sure that there are patents which cover the machine 
you would have to buy in the open market as sometimes the 
claims of the patent do not read upon the article as marketed 
and therefore the patent does not cover it, or else a slight 
redesigning will avoid the patent and enable you to pur- 
chase the article more advantageously through other agen- 
cies or actually to manufacture it yourself at the time you 
make your improvement. 

1,845,385. DISPLAY CASE. (Figure A)—In a display 
case of the character described, transverse frame members 
each having a horizontal portion and a downwardly disposed 
portion, both portions having a continuous groove having 
closed ends extending from the bottom of the downwardly 
disposed portion to the opposite end of the horizontal portion, 
said groove in the downwardly disposed portion of the frame 
having a pin-admitting slot open at the side of the frame, and 
a closure panel provided with laterally extending pins adapted 
to seat in the groove and slidingly hold the panel in place. 

1,843,919. DISPLAY APPARATUS. (Figure B)—Means 
for displaying the effect of continuous motion comprising a 
display suriace having a background of a dark neutral color, 
the said surface bearing, within the bounds of said back- 
ground, a series of representations of an image in a dis- 
tinctive pigment color and representing different positions oi 
movement of the image, means for displaying the whole of 
said surface under light rays of a spectral color in con- 
trast with the color in which the images are represented, and 
means for displaying said image representations successively 
and individually under spectral light rays of a color in con- 
trast with the color of the first mentioned rays and not ab- 
sorbable by the pigment color in which the images are repre- 
sented. 

1,844,301. COMBINATION DISPLAY AND INFORMA- 
TION DEVICE. (Figure C)—A display device of the char- 
acter described comprising a base element composed of front 
and rear superimposed sheets of material, the rear sheet hav- 
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200 Copies of 


The Art of Draping 


by Jerome A. Koerber 


S Special 
Close Out! 








A Comprehensive and Practical 
Treatise on Principles and Practice of 
Correct Draping for Mercantile 
Purposes 


THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber, 
was the first authentic text-book to be presented in the 
interest of draping for mercantile display. An illus- 
trated treatise on the most essential phase of modern 
display, comprehensively and exhaustively presented 
by a real authority. The author introduces, illustrates 
and graphically covers the evolution of every known 
drape since 2000 years before Christ. No topic allied 
with the general subject is omitted in this brilliant 
text presentation. 


The Contents Proves Its 


Usefulness 


PART I. 
The Fundamentals of Draping................... 11 
Fixtures: What They Are—Their Importance ... 16 
How Records Are Kept in Display Department... 23 


Efficiency in Decorator’s Room.................. 27 
General Knowledge of Merchandising............ 29 
PART II. 

The Gtrmcture of Drapery: .........:..-.... 5558. 33 
Examples of Historic Costume................... 39 
Ornamentation of Drapery. ...........~...-+--.«- 46 
PART III. 

Importance of Color and Color Harmony......... 51 
A Chart of Colors and Combinations............ 54 
Combining Colors by Use of Color Chart......... 57 


Some Pertinent Advice—Errors to Be Avoided... 58 
Draping Examples Illustrated and Described.... 61 
PART IV. 

Selected Draping Examples..................... 110 


NOW $1.00—While They Last 


Thousands of copies have been sold at the publication price 
of $3.00 per copy. We are now offering the balance of the 
original edition at the special low close-out price of $1.00 per 
copy postpaid. This is less than manufacturing cost and is 
a real opportunity for those who do not own a copy of this 
valuable display book. Some copies are slightly soiled. 


Order Your Copy NOW ! 


ORDER BLANK 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find money order for $1.00 for a copy of 
THE ART OF .DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber. 
Ship postpaid to the following address: 


a 28 Og SROs GDS Sea sctalle Re ae ie PE ae oe 


Clee oo oe or an ateral 
When payment is made by check 10c must be added 
for exchange. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DiSTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND _ SPECIALTIES 


Adv. Travel Message Signs 
Reliance Specialties Mfg. Co., Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 
AIR BRUSHES 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. * 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
~~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 


Chelsea Realistic Products Co., Inc., 807 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, II. 
BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BILLOW-PAK 
Kimberly Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, TIl. 
— Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 
CARVED GLASS 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, [ll. 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUT. OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 


Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
ity. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Ci 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
a rg Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
exas. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


DISPLAY FORMS 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


nm. ts 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
3 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St.. New York City. 

Mendelsohn Fabrics Co., 1658 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Miracie Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St, 
New York City. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 89 W. Third 
St., New York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 


Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FIXTURES-MOULDED 
eae Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


FLOOD LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, IIl. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
B.. Xe 

Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
mm. X. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blv4., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

United Display Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., New 
York City. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 


St., New York City. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


POSTERS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


PLYWOOD 


Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs., 
Seattle, Wash. 


PRICE TICKETS 


Display Price Corp., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


os Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


Skinner Bldg., 


REFLECTORS-—-SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 


The Frink Corp., 
York City. 
SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, [il. 


309 Lexington Ave., New 


Schools—Window Decorating 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


~~ ees Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 


a og Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


Show Card Printing Outfits 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
a ey Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton. 


0. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Show Case and Counter Reflectors 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, III. 


SIGNS—GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, III. 


SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 
125th St., New York City. 


217 W. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave. New 
York City. 
STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
TURN TABLES 
General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 
VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
VELOURS 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Art Jewelry Case Corp., 29 W. 15th St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, | Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 








ing a recess formed therein, a backing fastened against the 
rear face of said rear sheet and extending across said recess, 
a slide movable into and from said recess, an information 
element mounted upon the front face of said slide, the front 
sheet having a recess to accommodate said information ele- 
ment, and a picture element superimposed upon said front 
sheet in covering relation to the recess therein. 

1,844,276. DISPLAY OR ADVERTISING DEVICE. 
(Figure D)—A display device of the class described com- 
prising a rigid non-folding backing sheet; a folding front 
sheet secured to said backing sheet so as to collapse thereon; 
said front sheet being prepared to represent superposed rows 
of cartons forming a pyramidal shape having stepped sides: 
said front sheet having folding side sections secured to said 
backing sheet; said side sections in conjunction with folding 
flaps having tuck-in ends extending from said side sections 
forming said stepped sides, and said flaps providing means 


whereby the display device is retained in the set up position. 

86104. WINDOW DISPLAY FIXTURE. (Figure E)— 
The ornamental design for a window display fixture, as 
shown. 

1,843,841. DISPLAY SIGN. (Figure F)—-A display sign 
having a front translucent member on which is indicated a 
design, a rear member having a design which may be thrown 
on the front member, forming with the design on the front 
member and spaced therefrom, a lamp disposed adjacent an 
edge of the front of the translucent member, and a second 
reflector for throwing the light rays on the first mentioned 
reflector. 

A display sign having a front member consisting of a 
textile fabric on which is indicated a design, a rear member 
having a design which may be thrown as a shadow on the 
design on the front member to modify the first mentioned 
design, and lighting means for throwing the said shadow. 
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MECHANICAL DISPLAY 


ATTRACTIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Sold, Rented or Exchanged— 
Write for Price List 
GENERAL DISPLAY 


WORKS 
145 West 24th St. 
New York City 











FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 





SALESMEN—Increase your income 
with our novelties, accessories and 
new spring line of Display Fixtures 
sold at lowest factory prices. 
Adress Box A. D., 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 














POSITION WANTED 

Advertising, display and card writer 
with ten years’ progressive department 
store experience desires new connection 
with high-class department or exclusive 
women’s wear store in Southern or West- 
ern States. Reliable reference. Box M.L. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 








Make This Your 
WANT AD MEDIUM 
$1.50 per Single Column Inch 
Cash with Order 
Forms for May Issue Close 
Wednesday, May 11 
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FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL OBJECTS 


The National Alliance of Art and Industry announces its 
first national exhibition of three-dimensional objects pro- 
duced by industry to be shown from June 20 to October 1. 
This exhibit, the Designer and Industry, will be held at the 
Art Center Building, 65 East Fifty-Sixth Street, New York 
City, and will present a complete and comprehensive view of 
the accomplishments of contemporary American Designers 
for the machine—an exhibit that industry has long wished 
to present to the consumer. Designers from all over the 
country will be represented and the merchandise to be dis- 
played ranges from containers and packages to the newest 
subway turnstile—with a roster of nationally prominent 
manufacturers as participants. All three-dimensional objects 
designed for commercial production are eligible for exhibi- 
tion, with the exception of furniture, which will be shown 
in a subsequent exhibition of decorative art. The exhibit is 
broadly divided into two fields. 

Household objects, including: Table and decorative silver, 
china, glass, pottery and hardware; lighting fixtures and 
lamps; bathroom fixtures; household utensils and appliances ; 
electrical household appliances; clocks, watches and _ ther- 
mometers; decorative metalwork; decorative accessories in 
all materials; pianos, radio cabinets and Victrolas. 

Objects of General Commercial Usage include: Auto- 
mobile and building hardware; scales; containers and pack- 
ages in all materials; cameras; typewriters; special appli- 
ances, acousticons, optical goods, etc.; special electrical ap- 
pliances; tools; special office or factory furnishings; lug- 
gage and leather goods; architectural material; new material. 

Awards will be made for utility and beauty in a number 
of classes. These awards are to be made in a most interest- 
ing and unique manner. The group who will make these 
awards is made up of five hundred carefully chosen repre- 
sentatives of consumer interest, numbering directors of insti- 
tutions and organizations interested in design and heads of 
departments and industria! firms actively concerned with 
design and construction. This group will be representative 
of alert intelligent consumer interest. The awards will be 
made on or about September 1, by which time the group of 
500 will have not only studied the especially prepared catalog 
being compiled for them, but will as well have visited the 
exhibit and cast their vote, stating in detail the specific 
reasons for their preferences. 

In conjunction with this exhibit the American Management 
Association is cooperating with the National Alliance of Art 
and Industry in a series of lecture conferences on the Eco- 
nomic Importance of Redesigning, which are to be held on 
the evenings of June 28 and 29. i 





A NEW AUTOMATIC 
DISPLAY DEVICE 

Great crowds are surging about one of Macy’s, New York 
City, windows and seeing in operation for the first time in 
this country a new automatic display device. The machine 
takes twenty-four dresses which hang on separate arms on a 
tall rack, one behind the other, brings them each to the front 
of the window, turns them completely around twice so that 
the entire dress may be seen, and then carries the dress off 
to the rear of the machine while another dress takes its 
place. The operation is continuous. Men’s clothing, rugs, 
underwear, textiles, hosiery and countless other articles can 
be displayed with the expositor, as the apparatus is called. 
The inventor is Robert Koller, a department store owner, of 
Switzerland. His agents in this country are W. B. Kahn 
Company, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





WILLIAM F. REDFIELD GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER HILLS BROTHERS CO. 


The Hills Brothers Company, importers and packers ot 
Dromedary Food Products, New York, announce that William 
F. Redfield has been appointed General Sales Manager of 
the company, to succeed George D. Olds, Jr., who has re- 
signed to take up work in another field. Mr. Redfield has 
been with the company since 1921. 


~ 














DISPLAY 


YO J The WINDOW 
What do 


know about “continental” win- 
dow display methods? What 
are you doing to develop a 
keen appreciation of this new 
window display technique ? 


vor tt OA OULD 


be to develop an appreciation of 
the four set-up fundamentals; the 
importance of balance in fixtures 
and merchandise; the necessity of 
good angular arrangement of deco- 
rative and merchandise effects; the 
value of height, color and contrast. 
These fundamentals are explained in 
The Window Display Manual. 





+5 Per Copy 
Postpaid You should 








Cincinnati, Ohio. LMANUAT 1 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money 
order for $5.00 for one copy of The 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL, by Jack 
T. Chord. Please ship at once to. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER— 
By adding $2.00 to the price of the 
book, a total of $7.00, we will include 
subscription to DISPLAY WORLD, 
either new, renewal or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 





MANUAL 






Cadiee Sean. tame Maw! a copy of this informative book on 
A Combined Text and Reference Book, 20th centu ry window display methods. 
Complete in Text—90,000 Words—More 
Then 450 Illustrations—Attractive, De 
Luxe Cloth Binding—Will Prove Its 

Value on Sight. 
cca eluant aa ata a aaa , Scharninghausen 
BOOK ORDER BLANK Time Says 
The Display World Publishing Co., LDOISPLAY 1} “I find the Window 


Display Manual extreme- 
ly interesting and in- 
structive. It has been 
a great help to me in lec- 
turing salespeople on dis- 
play-groups of salespeople 
from the various depart- 
ments are lectured in our 
endeavor to make them 
more ‘display’ and ‘sales 
minded.’ I have various 
books on display that 
help me prepare my ma- 
terial. The Window Dis- 
play Manual is a valu- 
able addition to my li- 
brary. 

Wm. Scharninghausen, 

Display Manager, 

The Bon Marche, 

Seattle, Wash. 





NEW MODER 
ALPHABE 


OF COLORFUL ALL WOOL 


FELT LETTERS 


for your Window and Interior Displays. Use on fabric, 
felt, paper or wood backgrounds. Change the message 
quickly at low cost. All-wool felt letters will wear a 


"IN STOCK 
ORDER TODAY 


COLORS 


White, black, bright yellow, orange, magenta, brown, tan, medium 


blue, light blue, dark blue, bright green, dark green, bright red, 
maroon. ... If other colors are wanted send sample color swatch. 


Detailed instructions covering 
various uses sent with each order 


There’s SELL in displays that “TELL” 


This alphabet sold by us exclusively. 
We also offer other styles. Write 
for circular on plain styles. 


Terms 2% 10 days—30 days net 





1 inch actual size 2 inch actual size 
100 character font, any color 100 character font, any color 
$2.50 per font $5.00 per font 


3 inch actual size 
100 character font, any color 
$6.50 per font 














